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1 

My studies and experiments convince me that the 4 

REAL CAUSE of all undue leanness in people is 5 
mal-assimilation and mal-nutrition, caused by LACK 

OF NERVE-FORCE. Emaciation and attenuation 7 

are not questions either of appetite or digestion, but e 

ARISE FROM SHEER LACK OF NERVE- ; 

FORCE. 1 

B 

ALL THIN PEOPLE CAN PUT ON FLESH. q 


Under my Treatment all thin people—whether 
their loss of flesh is due to overwork, worry, social 
exactions, immoderate or careless living, neurasthenic 
depression, or is associated with any other exhausting 
cause—can put on flesh and gain in health, strength, 
and vitality. Even those who are still losing flesh 
are enabled not only to retard the WASTING and 
WEAKENING process of emaciation, but to quickly 


regain their normal condition and weight. 


THE MAN who is too thin is invariably a muscle- 
less, anxious, emaciated, neurasthenic type, incapable 
either of carrying out the duties of life with vigour 
and courage, or of enjoying its pleasures to the fullest 
and healthiest degree. 

THE WOMAN who is too thin is anemic, 
nervous, worrying, wanting in self-confidence, and is 
handicapped alongside her plump, self-confident rival, 


possessing vitality. 


Apply, free of consultation fees, to Hamilton Medical Institute, 
Dept. T.T., 149, Strand, W.C. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. Patents Sold ! 
RED Inventions Protected ! 


from £2 2s. 
WHITE ADVICE GRATIS. 
s BLUE Patents Protection Society, 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 33, Furnival Street, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 























ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


CASTLE COLLARS 


Castle Collars are undoubted value. If we 
had to buy the linen we could not make and 
sell at the price. It is only because the linen 
oe i in their manufacture is made in our 

»wn factory that we are able to offer them on 
chase terms. Castle styles are the newest. 
We illustrate two popular shapes, but suggest 
that our Shirt and Collar List be written for. 
Sent free on request. 


PINE.—A Popular Shape in ROBINSON & CLEAVER, IVY.—A Castle Collar that is 














Castle quality, 2, 2}, and 24 inches Lo., always in dema and. 2} inches 
deep. Per dozen, 4/1 1 42, E, Donegall Place, deep. Per dozen, 4 1 1 
(By post, 3d. extra.) / London BELFAST Liverpool (By post, 3d. extra.) ; 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Owing to the large and increasing number of MSS which reach 
Tue Ipter Office daily—of which number a high percentage are quite 
unsuitable, and so cause a great waste of time both to the readers and to 
the authors—it will be necessary in future for the author to send to the 
Editor a preliminary letter describing the MS. which he proposes to submit, 
enclosing a stamped and addressed postcard for reply. 

All MSS. must be typed. 

A stamped and addressed envelope must in all cases accompany MSS., 
otherwise they will be returned—if unsuitable—unstamped. All MSS. 
or drawings submitted are cntirely at owner's risk; and while the Editor 
will always endeavour promptly to consider them, he will not be responsible 
either for their safe custody or return. 


The Editorial and Publishing Offices of THE IDLER are at 32, 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., where Subscriptions may be sent. The 
rate of subscription to THE IDLER is 9s. per annum, post free to any 


address. 





THE SMOKING ROOM. 


We have never been able to under- 
stand why people continue to waste 
their time writing popular songs 
while Annie Laurie and Auld Lang 
Syne and a few others are so easily 
available. 

Hoax—Bjones has started a corres- 
pondence school of pugilism. 

Joax—Has he had any experience ? 

Hoax—Well, I believe he used to 
work in a box factory. 

Sillicus—I’m getting tired of giving 
wedding presents. 

Cynicus—Well, it’s better to give 
than to receive. 





“What was the biggest mistake 
you ever made ?”’ 

** Thinking I was too foxy to make 
a big mistake.”’ 


Maid—There’s a man at the door 
with a wooden leg, mum. Mistress 
—QOh, tell him we don’t want any. 











TO INVENTORS. 


Recognising the many difficulties ex; eri- 
enced by the Inventor unaided in applying 
for a Patent, and in rendering the same sub- 
sequently a commercial success, this Bureau 
has been established for the purpose of afford- 
ing information and providing assistance to 
Inventors upon especially moderate terms, 
not only with regard to the filing of the 
Patent Applications (British and Foreign), 
but also with respect to introducing inven- 
tions into likely channels to effect a profit- 
able working of the same, or a successful 
sale of the Patent rights. 

Inventors transacting their business through 
this office obtain the following (amongst 
other) advantages :— 

1. Information upon all matters 

pertaining to the patenting and 
development of their i‘eas free. 


2. Free entry upon Sales Register. 
3. Negotiations for the Sale or 


Licensing of Patents upon an 
agreed commission only. 


4. Specially reduced charges for 
British and Foreign Patent Ap- 
plications. 








THE 
INVENTOR’S INFORMATION BUREAU, 


100, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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E BODY THAT HAD FALLEN FROM THE BENCH. 


THE ROOM WAS EMPTY SAVE FOR TH 
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THE LABOUR LEADER 


By Rogpert Barr 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 
I. 


ETER GRANT returned slowly to his dismal lodgings 
[ So fey in Shadwell. It was nearing five o’clock on a sultry 


Se. afternoon, and the man felt he would be the better 
Pee bg tvs] = for a cup of tea, although he was also vaguely 
Ls nD dae eet conscious that he regarded even that slight stimulant 
aieeee ino. fe =] with an inward loathing. 
re ee emt Grant was thirty-two years old, tall, gaunt, and 
MEDS SS ~—stthin, with the look of unfrocked medieval monk. 
Those who knew him predicted that a long life was 
not to be his. Harships and early privation had sown seeds of destruction 
in his slender frame, but, after all, he came of a family of unthinking, 
reasonably stalwart labourers, and life clung to him, rather than he to life. 
He had never tasted a drop of liquor, and knew nothing of that solace 
which a clay of tobacco may bring. There was something of the monk 
about Peter, in reality as well as in appearance. He was his own hardest 
taskmaster, and disciplined himself with the grim rigour of a Jesuit. Very 
early in life the hard labour to which his caste condemned him with the 
inevitableness of a judge’s sentence, and the semi-starvation that was the 
reward of his usefulness, turned his thoughts,’ naturally sombre, towards 
the drastic conditions under which his fellows pursued their halting march 
from the cradle to the grave; from oblivion to oblivion, through that harsh 
semi-darkness called Life. 

As a lad he had been a constant, silent frequenter of meetings where 
the problems of toil were discussed with bitter invective by unlettered men, 
and later on he slowly developed a faculty which could not be termed 
eloquence, but which enabled him to obtain and retain the interest of his 
associates. What he said was always to the point, and his terse sentences 
were often so barbed with meaning that they stuck, rankling and disturbing, 
in the consciousness of his hearers. 

As time went on, this serious, death-marked man acquired an influence 
over his audience that, except to a keen student of oratory, was difficult 
to explain, because those who attempted to solve the enigma failed to take 
into account his ascetic life; a life strikingly .in contrast with that of his 
comrades, whose chief place of resort and pleasure was the public bar. He 
came to be regarded with something like awe; a modern Peter the Hermit, 
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the preacher of a new crusade, and so his reputation grew and extended 
until it came about that wherever an important gathering of labouring men 
was convened, Grant was invited to address it. 

At last he was elected to Parliament, defeating alike the Tory and the 
Liberal, coming out at the head of the poll in an important three-cornered 
contest, the result of which proved a surprise to the two leading parties of 
Great Britain. And now gradually the eyes of the country turned towards 
him; the majority with fear, seeing the developing of a new Robespierre; 
others with hope, as if watching the advent of a William Tell. 

And now we meet him, at the zenith of his power, returning to his squalid 
lodgings, after addressing the most important and largest labour meeting 
that had ever assembled in Hyde Park. Every man of intelligence who 
heard him that day became aware that a novel power had arisen in Britain, 
which very shortly, for good or ill, would have to be reckoned with, to 
issue from the struggle crushed or victorious, and if victorious, what was 
to be the future of Britain, for his demands far exceeded anything that even 
the most advanced wing of the older parties were prepared to propose. Yet 
in his great speech Peter Grant had used none of the arts of the demagogue; 
nevertheless, he had swayed that vast audience as if it were emotional as a 
concourse of religious devotees. He played upon it as an expert musician 
calls forth from a grand organ such tones, harmonies, or discords as he 
wishes to produce. On the morrow England would wish to know what 
use this rising politician proposed to make of the power he had given such 
proof of possessing, but meanwhile, on the evening before this inquiry, the 
pallid man, with the faith that moved the multitude, and hoped to remove 
mountains of injustice, tottered weakly into his poverty-blighted room at 
Shadwell. 

As he pushed open the door, he saw seated there a man in the con- 
ventional black garments which middle-class people wear in the afternoon. 
He held in his hand a glossy silk hat, and rose respectfully as the owner 
of the apartment entered it. Grant was not surprised to find a stranger 
in possession. All sorts and conditions of men called upon him, at all sorts 
of hours; some seeking his advice, others with flattering offers, trying to 
enlist his co-operation. The working man in homely garb visited him 
early, before toil began; or late, after it ended. The others might be looked 
for at any hour of the day. Whatever offers the richer portion of the 
community made, Grant invariably rejected. Prospective wealth held no 
temptation for him, while honours and titles he despised. It had already 
been shown that he was a man not to be bribed. His life and his talents 
were devoted to the welfare of the workers. He therefore greeted his 
visitor with a species of abrupt salutation that had little of courtesy or 
kindness in it. Grant had always been unable to conceal his contempt for 
the bourgeois. 

He flung himself down upon a bench, and jerked out the word 
“ Well? ” with an accent of interrogation. The stranger more slowly 
reseated himself, and passed his right hand over the glossy surface of his 
hat, as if at a loss for the proper words to begin whatever conversation he 
had determined to hold with the labour leader. 
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“ Sir,” he ventured at last, “ you are just returned from the greatest 
triumph of your life. You have proved yourself able to influence man in 
the mass to an extent probably without precedent. As we sit here alone, 
may I ask you without offence a question which you may regard as 
impertinent? ” 

“ Ask your question,” growled Grant. 

“Jt is this. Are you unswervingly sincere in your desire to aid the 
working class? ” 

«Tam sincere,” said Grant, with no trace of resentment in his tone 
at the implication conveyed by the question. 

“In that case,” continued the stranger, “ I am commissioned to make 
you a proposal which will place in your hands the power to achieve your 
ambition, should you prove courageous enough to adopt it.” 

Grant shrugged his shoulders with an air of impatience. 

“] have received many offers from you and your kind; offers pro- 
fessedly in aid of the workers, but actually for their exploitation. I therefore 
reject your proposal before I hear it.” 

“Ts not your rejection somewhat premature? If it is inadvisable to 
buy a pig in a poke, is.it not equally injudicious to refuse a glance at the 
animal offered for sale? ” 

“ No, it is not. I am quite well acquainted with the merchandise in 
which you swine traffic,” replied the man, with intentional rudeness. The 
other took no offence, but smiled sadly as he gazed at the orator with 
deep-set eyes that seemed to hypnotise. 

“ You are more nearly right than you suspect. All mankind knows 
the traffic in which I and my satellites deal. Our goods are never refused, 
and no dealer receives two visits from me. I decline to argue or to bargain 
with my customers, and if I appear to do so with you, it is because I have 
received orders from my superior, whose faithful servant Iam. Let us not 
waste time in discussing my affairs, but, what is more to the purpose, confine 
our attention to the projects you have in hand. Your gathering to-day 
was a notable success?” 

“ That is admitted even by our opponents.” 

“ You could have marched a mob of thousands down Piccadilly, and 
sacked the shops of West London had you but given the word? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

“‘ Instead, you asked the thousands to go quietly home, and they 
went? ” 

“ Yes, they did.” 

“ But you wished the people of Britain to know that the result might 
have been different? ” 

“That is true. I was determined that the aristocracy and the middle- 
class should receive an object lesson. It is necessary for them to know 
that the patience of centuries is at an end; that although there was no threat 
of violence in my address, yet violence stands ready at my beck. The 
Briton always respects the man who can knock him down, therefore it was 
to-day my privilege to show him Labour with coat off, sleeves rolled up, 
and fists clenched. We will get what we want, or we will take it.” 
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“Quite so. ‘Then the Briton is the only one who is to be taught by 
an object lesson. You, for instance, have learned nothing? ” 

“| am always learning. I hope | keep an open mind.” 

“What fact of vital importance to your career entered your open 
mind to-day? ” 

““ My dear sir, although I have spoken to you with a reasonable amount 
of civility when you remember that you come without introduction or 
explanation of your status, I do not for a moment admit your right to 
cross-examine me as if you were a King’s Counsel, and I an unprotected 
witness in the box.” 

“ That means, Mr. Grant, that you have learned no lesson. Apparently 
you have attained success. The future is yours, and you see yourself 
leading to victory a compact phalanx of workers who, as you say, will take 
by force what they cannot obtain by argument. You imagine your position 
unique, but it is simply that of nearly every labour leader since the world 
began. ‘They have each dreamed dreams, and have died at last of broken 
hearts, defeated, not by the plutocrats, but by their own so-called followers. 
Such will be your fate. The schism has already begun. While the people 
at large are admiring, condemning, discussing your speech, the ambitious, 
little big men of the Labour Party are criticising, belittling, sneering, 
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slighting. They are already murmuring that you arrogate too much to 
yourself; they are jealous of your popularity; they think you no cleverer 
than themselves.” 

“ What you say is more or less true of all political parties.” 

“ Certainly; but a Liberal or a Conservative will work with the people 
they hate, for the furtherance of a common cause. If a working man had 
the sense to do this, he would not be a working man for long. He would 
rise.” 

“ Well, sir, what you say doubtless contains some elements of truth. 
[ have devoted my life to this task, and must take the rough with the smooth. 
[f at last I am defeated, it will not be because of any faltering on my part.” 

“ Failure is failure, Mr. Grant, nd your faltering or standing steadfast 
are trivialities that do not count. A practical man would rather falter and 
succeed than remain staunch and fail. In an important mission like yours, 
to which you are ready to devote your life, success is everything. Your 
defeat means the continued enslavement of the masses, and in that great 
disaster your own personal proclivities fade into nothingness.” 

Peter Grant bent his head and sighed deeply. All the resentment 
which he formerly felt towards this interfering man had vanished. He felt 
he had encountered a nature quieter and stronger than his own. 

“T agree with you,” he said, “that in such an outcome my own 
conduct, be it good or bad, is but as dust in the balance, and at last you 
have reduced me to a condition of mind willing to listen to any proposal 
you may make, welcoming help if you proffer it, so long as that help 
ministers to the success of the great work to which my heart and soul are 
devoted.” 

_. “TI thank you,” said the stranger, gravely. ‘ What you have just 
said makes easier a difficult mission. There were traces of exhaustion in 
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your attitude as you entered thisroom. The emotional stress of your work 
tells upon you.” ' ap 

“JT am not physically strong,” said Grant, with a slight tremor in his 
voice, “ and my one fear is a mental or bodily breakdown. I do not dread 
death in itself, but I wish to hold it off until my work is done. Then I 
shall be content to lie down and rest.” 

“On that point,” said the stranger, with confident urbanity, “I can 
reassure you. You will live to the age of sixty-three years.” 

Grant looked up at him quickly. 

“ Are you a physician? ” he asked. 

“ The very greatest,” was the reply. ‘All human ills yield to my 
treatment.” 

“ You have not told me your name,” said Grant. 

“If I did, you would at once recognise it, and need no further con- 
firmation of the truth I tell you regarding my power.” 

Grant, breathing heavily, drew the back of his hand across his damp 
brow. 

“ That gives me thirty-one years of work, if your diagnosis in my 
case is correct. I can finish the task in ten years.” 

The stranger smiled and shook his head. 

“You cannot finish your task,” he said, “in a century. The time 
is not ripe. You under-estimate the stolid resistance of human stupidity. 
I have told you that disintegration has already begun in the ranks of your 
followers. You will be crushed by those you would lead to victory. But 
if you will accept the conditions I am empowered to offer you, ultimate 
victory is yours.” 

“* What are the conditions? ” 

“ The first is that you consent to die at this moment, and by my hand. 
In a future incarnation, your desires will be fulfilled.” 

Grant looked up quickly, and for a moment endeavoured to rise, but 
a paralysing weakness held him to the bench. The burning eyes of his 
guest seemed to penetrate to his very soul. 

“‘ This person,” he said to himself, “ has hypnotised me. I am in the 
power of a madman, and physically unable to move.” 

The intensity of the gaze by which he was regarded softened per- 
ceptibly, and a sympathetic smile came to the lips of him who sat 
opposite. 

“No,” he said, answering the unspoken words, “I am not mad; 
indeed, I often think I am the only sane person in the world; an opinion 
that is confirmed when I remember the fntastic notions held of me by 
those who have studied my character.” 

Grant ignored this. 

“You ask my consent to die by your hand,” he said, seeing he must 
temporise with this undoubted lunatic, “ and in return for such consent you 
make me a vague promise of re-incarnation, at a time more suitable than 
the present for the purpose I have in view? ” 

“ There is nothing vague about my promise. I quite definitely assure 
you that if you now prove your quality by giving up your life to a cause, 
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you will in the future be brought into contact with that cause at a crisis 
when you can direct it towards success or failure, as you choose.” 

“ But then I have only your word that such will be the case, and, if 
you will pardon my saying so, there is no data to go upon which would 
cause me to place any trust in what you say. I do not even know your 
name.” 

“ Of course,” said the other, graciously, “ it would be absurd of 
me to expect you to take so important a step as I suggest without being 
convinced of my integrity. If, then, we strike a bargain, I shall previously 
give you assurances touching my good faith which will be thoroughly 
convincing.” 

“ But you have practically confessed yourself an assassin? 

“ T am the greatest of assassins,” replied the other, unabashed. 

“ Perhaps you came here with the intention of killing me? ” 

“ Oh, that rested entirely with you.” 

“ You will make no attack upon me, then, without my knowledge an 
consent? ” 

“ Without your ungrudging consent.” 

Grant breathed a sigh os ief. 

“ Very well,” he said. ‘ Our discussion, sir, is ended. I prefer to 
bear the ills I have, rather than fly to others I know not of. And now, sir, 
thanking you for an interesting but fatiguing discourse, I must bid you 
good afternoon.* I am sure you will excuse me. In spite of the sixty-three 
years of life you guarantee me, I am far from well at the present moment, 
and wish to lie down for an hour or two.” 

“ You have not yet allowed me to present the convincing credentials 
whose absence you adverted to a moment ago, and my mission to you will 
remain unaccomplished unless this is done.” 

“ Sir, you weary me,” cried Grant, impatiently. “I have already 
dismissed you with what courtesy I could bring to my command. Do not, 
I beg of you, compel me to turn you out by physical force.” 

“Your case were indeed desperate could relief come to you only 
through the use of violence. You were never so near death as at the 
present moment. Your lips are blue, your cheeks pallid, your eyes glassy. 
Attempt to rise from off the bench on which you are seated, and you will 
find that slight task impossible.” 

The speaker rose from his chair, took down from the wall over the 
washstand a cheap square of looking-glass in a faded gilt frame, and this 
mirror he held before the eyes of his host. 

“ Oh, God! ” cried Grant, as he found himself looking at the reflection 
of a man already passed from life. He buried his face in his hands, and 
groaned. The visitor replaced the looking-glass, but did not resume his 
seat. 

“ My name is Death,” he said. ‘“ All men see me once; but it is 
your privilege, if you make the choice, to meet me twice. You may live 
at your option. Thirty-one years from to-day I shall again meet you, and 
then we will need no introduction. You will beg me for another five years, 
and finally implore the gift of even six months longer in which to finish 
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your task; but you will die on the instant, your last earthly remembrance 
the bitter thought of thirty years’ futile work behind you. Have i con- 
vinced you that I am Death? ” rang out the stern, menacing tone of the 


stranger. 
“ No, no, no, no! ” cried Grant, his face still bowed down into his 


covering hands. 

“ Then call your landlady into this room, and see her fall dead across 
the threshold the moment her eyes meet mine.” 

For a long time Grant did not speak; then slowly he raised his wan 
face from its concealment. 

“ You have convinced me,” he said. ‘“ We shall not experiment with 
our good landlady, who, after all, is much more needed in this world than I. 
My choice is made. On you be the disgrace if you have lied to me. It is 
perhaps I who am mad, and dying in any case. But if you can put me 
in a position in coming years to help my kind, I choose death at this 
moment.” 


The good landlady in the room below heard a crash above her head. 
With physical and vocal energy she had been keeping at bay those who 


were determined to see Peter Grant. 
“ No,” she proclaimed, “ I shall not allow him to be disturbed. The 


poor young man is just wearing his life out for trash like you. He is 
resting in his room at this moment, and goodness knows he needs it, for 


he looked like a ghost as he crawled up the stair.” 

At the sound of the noise overhead, the landlady, fearing the worst, 
ran to the first floor and rapped at the door of her distinguished lodger, of 
whom she was very proud. With trembling hand she lifted the latch. 
The room was empty, save for the dead body that had fallen from the bench. 

Late that night along Fleet Street, able, but bitter, leading articles 
already in type were thrown aside, to give place to appreciations, and, even 
in unexpected quarters, to eulogies of the labour leader whose sudden death 
in the hour of his triumph was universally deplored. 


II. 


Lord Adrian Bramber, younger son of the Marquis of Bradlebourn, 
at an early age gave promise of carrying on the political traditions of the 
Bradlebourn family, which had given three Prime Ministers to England. 
His elder brother, the present Marquis of Bradlebourn, was fond of quiet 
country sports, and took little interest in the affairs of the nation. He 
thought his family had done enough in that line, and the time had come 
for the head of the house to enjoy himself. Whenever a Marquis of 
Bradlebourn had been Prime Minister, he was always the best abused man 
of the country, and the present Marquis loved the simple life. 

Lord Adrian was a man of vastly different calibre. Even as a very 
young man he had become the stormy petrel of British politics. There 
were one or two people in the country who believed in Lord Adrian, and 
pointed to the traditions of his family in support of their contention that 
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his lordship would yet make a name for himself equal, if not superior, to 
that which any of his ancestors had achieved. But the bulk’ of the British 
people eyed Lord Adrian askance, and although acknowledging his brilliancy, 
shook their wise heads in distrust of it. Lord Adrian had been as erratic 
as an uncharted comet. He was first elected to Parliament as a Socialist, 
defeating three candidates belonging respectively to the Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour parties. This success was greatly rensented by his 
family, which had been Tory since Henry VIII.’s time, and.they regarded 
the errant younger son with the horror they would have evinced had he 
committed forgery. However, it was not long before his lordship of the 
bitter tongue quarrelled with the Socialists, and in a series of speeches gave 
his opinion of their leaders in vivid examples of character sketching that 
set all England laughing, except the victims, for Lord Adrian proved 
himself to be a master of invective—invective that cut like a whip. 

The Socialists were furious, and tried to force Lord Adrian to resign 
his place in Parliament. This he refused to do, and finally they retired 
from their contest with him, in which they invariably lost every point in 
the game, and found themselves covered with ridicule as well as defeated. 
They had merely succeeded in making the witty, cynical Lord Adrian the 
best-talked-of young man in the land. Then, when they had sullenly 
ceased their efforts to dislodge him, his bewildering lordship unexpectedly 
plunged them into an electoral struggle, for which all parties were 
unprepared, by suddenly applying for the Chiltern Hundreds. He refused 
an offer from the Liberals to stand as their candidate in his late constituency, 
but accepted an apparently hopeless proposition from the Labour party to 
be their representative. And now, opposed by a Conservative, a Liberal, 
and a Socialist, after a most original and daring campaign that concentrated 
attention even from abroad upon this practically unknown constituency in 
the north, he won the seat by the narrow margin of seventeen votes over 
his Liberal competitor, whilst the Socialist candidate stood at the bottom 
of the poll, hopelessly beaten by everybody, in a riding that at the General 
Election had returned Lord Adrian as a Socialist. 

During this historic contest the omens seemed in favour of Lord Adrian 
becoming the aristocratic leader of the most democratic party in the state. 
It was pointed out that Lord Adrian had been born in the year that the 
Labour party had come so near to scoring a great success under the capable 
leadership of Peter Grant, whose dominion over the Labour party was 
unchallenged at the time of his sudden death, after his great speech in 
Hyde Park. And, indeed, it was pointed out that Lord Adrian himself 
was not unlike the lamented Grant, whose untimely fate the working men 
of Britain still deplored. Lord Adrian was tall and gaunt and spare, looking 
like an unfrocked monk. But there the resemblance ceased. His lordship 
enjoyed to the full the self-indulgent life of an aristocratic man-about-town, 
and he differed from Peter Grant in this, that he expressed no admiration 
for the working man, nor, indeed, any exuberant sympathy with his circum- 
stances. It was speedily shown that although, in spite of lack of flattery, 
Lord Adrian became more and more popular with the rank and file of the 
Labour party, he became less and Jess so with the leaders, and it began to 
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be rumoured in the Press that all was not going well within the Labour 
party, and to the amazement alike of his friends and his enemies, he became 
the candidate for the most reactionary section of the dyed-in-the-wool Tories, 
and for the first time in its history the constituency was represented by a 
Conservative. 

Lord Adrian became more and more a puzzle to Press and politicians 
alike. A man who had won entrance into Parliament in the same con- 
stituency first as a Socialist, and third as a Tory, had accomplished rather 
a unique feat. Some newspapers held that his personal popularity had 
triumphed over the voters’ principles, but this explanation was scarcely 
convincing, for all the world knew that Lord Adrian cared nothing for 
personal popularity, and made no attempt whatever to attain it. Indeed, 
with a wilfulness that was one of his numerous defects of character, Lord 
Adrian often alienated powerful sections of the community by an outspoken 
antagonism which a more crafty politician would have avoided. 

The biography of Lord Adrian Bramber is so well known that his 
progress to the leadership of the Conservative party need not be here 
recapitulated. We come to the period when the Liberal Government was 
tottering to a fall, which was to result in fifteen years’ exclusion from office. 
The cynical Lord Adrian was, as usual, the despair of his followers. He 
led his party with a nonchalant indifference that exasperated the more 
strenuous of his lieutenants, and caused deep grumbling to be heard from 
Conservative voters all over the country. Everyone recognised that Lord 
Adrian would be Premier after the approaching General Election, and it 
needed but a little energy on his part in assailing the moribund holders of 
power to bring about the inevitable disaster. Nevertheless his lordship 
made no attack, but allowed the Government of the day to drift unmolested 
to its doom. The Labour party had become stronger and stronger, at the 
expense of the Liberals. During the past year and a half every bye-election 
that was lost by a Conservative, returned not a Liberal, but a labour member. 
It is possible that a capable Liberal Premier might have saved the situation 
by amalgamating Liberals, Labour leaders, and Socialists into one new party 
to fight the common enemy of Conservatism, but the Liberal Premier was 
as stale as his party, and had lost a grip of things. 

At last the Government resigned, and now Lord Adrian called together 
the heads of his party in an important and secret conference, which took 
place in the room of the Leader of the Opposition, in the House of 
Commons. It is a matter of record that this conclave dissolved in an 
enthusiastic mood, eager for the coming fight. It was admitted on all 
hands that Lord Adrian had completely dominated the situation, and that his 
plan of campaign had been adopted without a dissenting voice.» The 
aristocratic leader of the aristocratic party had shown an innate comprehen- 
sion of democracy’s fickleness. He had refused to move in compliance 
with iterated and reiterated popular demand, but now, when the bugle 
sounded for battle, he showed himself a general of genius, with plans so 
well thought out and matured that it was the universal belief the fight was 
won before the first shot was fired. 

When the last of his colleagues had departed, Lord Adrian sat alone 
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in his room where the conference had taken place, pondering deeply over 
the situation. All night the meeting had lasted, for, abandoning his usual 
method of procedure, Lord Adrian sat silent as chairman of the conclave, 
and allowed every man to speak as long and discursively as he pleased, 
without interrupting the orator himself, or allowing anyone else to do so. 
Each in turn ventilated his views, and thus the long night was worn 
through. As daylight began to dim the electricity within the room, Lord 
Adrian, without commenting, or criticising anything that had been said, 
spoke for seventeen minutes, tersely and to the point. He gave no advice, 
but merely issued commands and then dismissed his audience, seeking no 
counsel, and permitting neither interruption nor discussion, thus taking 
for himself what he allowed to each of the others. 

He had been alone perhaps for half an hour when he looked up 
suddenly as if expecting someone, and wondering at his delay. He saw 
seated there a middle-aged, commonplace man, dressed in the conventional 
fashion of the middle-class, holding on his knee a glossy silk hat. The 
stranger smiled as the Leader of the Opposition met his glance. 

“Is there any need that I should introduce myself? ” he asked. 

“ None in the least,” replied Lord Adrian. 

“Do you remember my former visit to you? ” 

“In Shadwell, when I was Peter Grant? Yes; the picture of your 
presence in that squalid room is the most vivid possession of my brain; so 
much so, indeed, that many more important incidents of my present life 
are made to pale before it.” 

“In that case, then, I need not take the trouble to prove to you that 
you lived at least one other life before your present career began? ” 

“ T think,” said his lordship, nonchalantly, “ that we are all more or 
less conscious of having lived before, and more or less hopeful we shall live 
again.” 

“True; but in your case, my lord, your knowledge of a previous 
existence is definite, which cannot be said of the vague belief held by the 
ordinary man. You know that you, Lord Adrian Bramber, of the House 
of Commons, were once Peter Grant, of Shadwell.” 

“ Also of the House of Commons. Yes, I know that.” 

“Tt is probably your belief that after the next General Election you 
will be Prime Minister of England? ” 

“‘ Some of my friends are flattering enough to make such a prediction.” 

** My lord, I am glad to find both the past and the future are so clearly 
defined in your consciousness. My visit here to-night is for the purpose 
of learning whether or not the compact through which you obtained your 
present existence is as minutely remembered by your lordship as the other 
incidents to which you referred.” 

His lordship smiled—that superior smile which on occasion exasperated 
his opponents both in the country and in the House of Commons. He 
gazed up at the ceiling for some moments before replying, bringing down 
his eyes at last until they embraced his visitor within their view. The 
smile continuing, Lord Adrian spoke. 

“ Sir, I find myself taking objection to your word ‘compact A 
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compact indicates that there are two parties who, in making it, undertake 
mutual obligations one to the other. In our case, you made me a specified 
offer concerning a further life, if I on my part consented to die at that 
particular moment. I did so consent, and fulfilled my obligation to you. 
You, on your part, have faithfully carried out what you had promised. 
You are perhaps technically justified in using the word ‘ compact,’ for jurists 
might hold that our arrangement bears that complexion; but admitting 
such to be the case, I assert that the so-called compact has terminated 
through the mutual fulfilment of its conditions. I am therefore at a loss 
to understand for what purpose you have visited me in this room to-night.” 

“ Lord Adrian Bramber, my recollection of the compact’s terms differs 
slightly from yours, and when I state them you will need no further explana- 
tion of the object of my visit. Your consenting to die at that particular 
moment was merely one of the conditions—a preliminary condition to the 
grant of a further life which would not preclude you from remembering 
what had happened in your previous existence. I have fulfilled my obliga- 
tion, and you, I trust, are on the point of fulfilling yours.” 

“ May I ask you, sir, what you suppose my further obligation to be? ” 

“ My lord, you were to be placed in a position where, by word of 
mouth or stroke of pen, you could benefit labour to an extent quite impossible 
in your then situation in life. That advantage you have now attained. It 
was in case you did not grasp the possibilities of the crisis that I have been 
sent the second time to discuss the matter with you.” 

“I am sure,” said his lordship, amiably, “ that I am always willing 
to learn, and anything you may find to say will receive my closest attention.” 

*“* My lord, do you feel the same interest in the condition of the working 
class that you did when you belonged to that class? ” 

Lord Adrian pressed his finger-tips together, and he beamed with 
half-amused benevolence upon his questioner. 

“IT think I may safely assert that my interest in the working class is 
greater than it was at the time of which you speak, but it is also more 
enlightened, and even to gain success I should hesitate to sanction the 
methods that Peter Grant was quite prepared to use.” 

“ My lord,” cried his interlocutor, with a gesture of impatience, “ Peter 
Grant possessed this advantage over Adrian Bramber, that he was able to 
give a direct and unequivocal answer to a question. You beat about the 
bush like a politician.” 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough to ask the question to which you 
wish a direct answer.” 

“Very well. Will you publicly propose the amalgamation of the 
Labour party with the Conservatives? ” 

“ No.” 

“Thank you, my lord: that answer is direct enough.” 

“ Yes; it is direct enough, and therefore incomplete and misleading. 
The moment is not ripe for what you propose. I am well aware that such 
a junction means the ultimate disappearance of the Conservative party. 
Our most prominent members would desert us and join the Liberal ranks, 
but those who remained with us would act as a moderating influence on the 
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Labourites, with the ultimate result that an invincible new party would 
arise in the land, confronted only by the Liberals, who would then be 
reactionary, belying its name. Successfully to make the amalgamation you 
have suggested, I need the authority which comes from the office of Premier, 
and my first duty to the Labour party itself is to see that I attain that office.” 

The visitor rose, with a thin, sarcastic smile on his lips. 

“ You believe, then, you would lose the next General Election if you 
were now to propose this combination? ” 

“ Inevitably.” 

“ And the next again? ” 

“« Almost certainly.” 

“ The third General Election? ” 

“ That we might win, with a precarious majority.” 

“ And although you are a young man, you cannot wait? ” 

“ Oh, I can wait, but, as I tell you, I do not think the waiting game 
is good tactics.” 

“Tn other words, my lord, you are determined to be Premier at all 
costs? ” 

Lord Adrian shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you care to put it that way, yes. Of course, my motives will be 
impugned on all sides, but my conscience compels me to do what I think 
is best for the country. My orders have already gone forth to my 
lieutenants, and’ the coming election will be a straight, stand-up fight 
between the Liberals and the Tories, in which the latter will win, hands 
down. I shall not even make a bid for the Labour or Socialist vote. The 
Liberals are more than welcome to it; but I am determined to show the 
Labour leaders that there is no help for them except through an alliance 
with the Conservatives. The temper of the country is such that we are 
bound to win. I cannot, as a capable general, ignore my opportunity, which 
is practical, for a beautiful ideal which is theoretical.” 

“IT bid you good night, my lord. The privations through which 
Peter Grant attained manhood have found a poor substitute in the life of 
indulgence lived by Adrian Bramber; but you will make an excellent con- 
ventional Premier: a safe man, they will call you, in spite of your vagaries 
of youth. But your name will sink into that oblivion-which scarcely more 
than half a dozen British Premiers have escaped, and so good luck to you, 
my lord, in your certainty of a present success.” 

The future Premier found himself alone. He yawned, smiled, and 
went to bed as the sun rose. 
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FE had been rambling along the Mall, at Chiswick, a 
short while ago, wondering as we went how we should 
make a beginning with the present article, when 

ae suddenly it occurred to us that the answer must surely 

eae lie upon the very water of the Thames itself. 

~~ - » ¥ ; Obviously the only thing we had to do was to follow 

Vv ( i l\., the stream, and we should meet each object of natural 

@ A history (or, at least, a good many of them) that the 

Thames could show us in its course, and so run far 

less chance of missing the various points of interest than we should in 
merely lingering about the wharfs and quays. 

So, without more ado, we cast ourselves—in spirit—on the muddy 
back of Father Thames, and find ourselves, in company with a quantity of 
straw and waste paper, floating in the direction of the bridge at Hammer- 
smith. Away we go, with the straws and the sticks, and the paper and 
the drift wood, and the broken baskets, and the hampers lacking lids, leaving 

uaint old Chiswick far behind us, with its memories of famous fish and 
famous fishermen, with little left to tell us nowadays of what a capital place 


for sport it was a score or more years ago. Chiswick, with its “ Peter 
boats ” and tough old water- 


men; Chiswick, where a 
“ killer was once cast ashore, 
to the glory of the riverside 
inhabitants—and the Press. 
Every deity possesses his 
or her own favourite bird. 
Juno claims the peacock ; 
Venus loves the dove; Mother 
Cairey cherishes her chicks— 
the stormy petrels; Neptune 
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befriends the gull. And Father 
Thames—Father Thames—with 
his battered basket for a crown 
and his muck rake for a sceptre, 
a sort of pot-house caricature of 
Father Neptune; Father Thames, 
the dirty monarch of a great, and 
dirty, river; even he has his own 
avian bodyguard, in the form of 
a host of ribald ‘“ hooded ” 
crows—murderous scamps who 
loaf about upon the mud flats 
and the market gardens hard by 
Barns, past which we are now 
drifting, a vagrant crew who kill 
the gulls, rob the neighbouring 
rookeries, and acquit themselves 
as only tough old “ hoodies ” 
can. 

Away, away we go, past 
mud banks with their clumps of 
graceful arrow-head, and the 
hoards of screaming gulls. who 
dip and hover all around us, and 
from whom—were we not merely 
travelling in spirit—we should 
run some risk of being carried 
off for food. For the gulls are 
as greedy as the crows, and only 
one degree less ruffanly. Away 
we go, with the scum and 
bubbles, and the dust and 
feathers, past the gravel reaches 
where some boys are piling drift 
wood in: an egg-box chariot 
drawn by a goat, who is making 
a light and appetising meal off 
the tenderer portions of a shat- 
tered packing case, and is appar- 
ently quite indifferent to rusty 
nails. Past banks where, so it is 
reported, the lamperns were seen 
to spawn in tnousands at low 
water. Past dreary wastes of 
mud and rubbish where the 
herons come in summer, and the 
gulls are searching eagerly for 
river mussels. Away we go, fast 


UP ABOVE THE WORLD SO HIGH. 
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gaining speed, till 
bump!—we come, 
end on, into the 
piles of Hammer- 
smith Bridge, and, 
slewing round 
amidst a mass of 
drift wood, we are 
obliged to wait until 
some eddying cur- 
rent, disentangling 
us, we rush _ on, 
under cover of the 





bridge, and dart 
forth from the little 
chain of whirlpools 
on the far side of the 
piers, and glide on, 
past the bridge at 
Putney, where, they 
say, a seal was shot 
some years ago. 
Past Wands- 
worth Bridge, with 
its stately swans, no 
longer troubled with 
the ancient custom 
of “ swan lepping ”; 
past Battersea 
Bridge, where once 
TWO OLD SEA DOGS. the herons used to 
come to fish 0’ 
nights; past Vauxhall Bridge, where aged horses (direct descendants, we 
iain, of the famous sea-horses, and first cousins to the horse that pulls 
‘he bathing machines at Oystershells-on-Sea) stand, breast high, in the 
water, waiting to receive their cart-load full of bricks. Cold enough they 
look, for barge unloading is a tedious business, and Father Thames 
becomes no warmer with succeeding years. His muddy veins run 
icy cold indeed compared with the fair, limpid stream that must have 
filled them when, thousands of years ago, the hippopotamus and even 
stranger beasts lay basking on the steaming mud flats. But now we have 
but teeth and skulls, and bits of broken bone, dredged from the river-bed, 
to tell us what the Thames was like ere England had become the island 
that it is to-day. 

Away we go upon our journey to the sea. Now darting under Lambeth 
Bridge, and bursting forth again into the sunlight-flooded water, dotted 
here and there with sadly wailing gulls. Away we go, skirting black tugs 
that snort like hippopotami, or dive beneath the bows of strings of slowly 
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moving barges. Away 
we go, amid the dance 
and shimmer of the 
Thames, until we find 
ourselves at last, 
washed by some side 
stream, high and dry 
upon Westminster 
steps. 

Even a spirit may 
be excused for feeling 
somewhat out of breath 
after such  jostlings 
with piers and barges, 
and we rest a moment 
to look down the river 
at the gulls that whirl 
and flutter like a snow- 
storm, shrieking and 
snarling at each other 
in abusive’ chorus. 
They are  bad-tem- 
pered, greedy birds, 
and fight with one 
another to be first 
whenever there are 
eatables about. Surely 
every Londoner has 
fed the gulls on the 
Embankment, and 
knows how omnivor- 
ous they are. Cake, 
bread, fat, biscuits, 
paper bags—it’s all one 
to the sea gull; and 
shirtless gentlemen 
contrive to gain a 
scanty livelihood by 
selling pennyworths of 
sprats to such as have 
the leisure for a cheap 
ten minutes’ entertain- 
ment. 

But time travels 
faster than the Thames 
at spring flood, even, 
and we must be put- 
ting off once more if 
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we desire to reach the Pool this 
tide. So back we go, without a 
splash, and, better still, without a 
wetting, even, for such spirits as 
ours may float upon, but never mix 
with, water, and with a parting 
glance at Boadicea and her plunging 
steeds, we swiftly pass the Thames 
Embankment, with its dolphins, 
who so lovingly embrace the lamp- 
posts, and the guardian sphinxes 
that sit night and day on guard 
beside the Queen Cleopatra’s 
Needle. Well for the sphinxes 
that they are unconscious of the 
way in which crude trippers now 
and then deface their bronze 
anatomies by scratching thereon 
such uninteresting information as 
their own most ordinary names and 
addresses. Fortunate, too, for the 
tripper that the sphinx is never 
moved, by righteous indignation, 
to astound him utterly by arising 
on the pedestal and, arching her 
back, to petrify him as effectually 
as might Medusa. 

Hungerford railway bridge! Time was when Hungerford was famous 
as a market place where fish in every stage of odoriferousness was to be 
purchased. But Hungerford is gone, and only lives in books on “ London 
as it was.” 

A famous bridge for cabs and cab ranks is old Waterloo. A dreary 
spot, where often we have thought we read in some old cab hack’s watery 
eye a wistful envy of the soaring gulls, and a longing that he might produce 
a pair of wings and horrify all present by departing skywards like Pegasus. 
But the gull is not always to be envied, and one in particular having 
swallowed a pencil-case some evil-minded boy had offered him, stands 
moping, one-legged, on the parapet, and feels and looks in every sense a 
little “ dicky.” 

How fast the tide runs, and how foul the water, smacking its dirty 
lips against the sides of buoys and barges, and around the steps of Black- 
friar’s, where once the Sunday morning eel market was held. But off we 
rush, with a swirl and a gurgle, past old Southwark Bridge, so fast that 
we have scarcely time to think of all the quaint old water-side taverns that 
take their names from fish and other sea beasts. Dropsical, lop-sided old 
inns, that look more tipsy than the saddest topers that ever staggered from 
their crazy doors. The marshy smelling “ Mermaid,” with her little tin 
cocked hats for mulling ale. The “ Old Mermaid,” the only instance of 
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an aged sea nymph that we ever met in prose or verse. The “ Dolphin,” 
Dolphin Court, in Ludgate Hill; the “ Fish” Inn, Fisher Street; the 
“ Crow and Dolphin ”; and the “ Fish and Ring.” As for the sign of the 
“ Ship,” we think we must have seen it coupled with every creature from 
a mackrel to a water-flea (the great London water-flea, for preference), and 
with any and every piece of maritime apparatus from a compass to a coil 
of rope. 

London Bridge! where country waggons piled with hops, on which 
were stamped the Kentish emblem of a big white horse, gave rise to the 
old saw that one could “ always meet a white horse upon London Bridge.” 
London Bridge, from which we witnessed, many years ago, a shoal of 
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porpoises at leap-frog in the “ Pool.” A 
rare place for old warehouses and maritime 
hotels. Only a few months ago the 
“cigarette” beetle appeared in Thames 
Street, and proved quite indifferent to 
fumigation, as any smoker worthy of the 
name should be. And, indeed, if the 
cigarette beetle is not a judge of a cigar, 
who can be? 

But the big ship’s cockroach is a far 
more disagreeable personage, to our mind. 
So very, very hairy, and so dreadfully 
sociable withal. He shares the sailor’s 
pork and beans, and tries to keep him snug 
and “comfy ” in his hammock—for the 
cockroach is a connoisseur of comfort. 
Besides, the cockroach found his sea legs 
long ago, and so long as he is cosy and well 
can aed ne fed, is wholly independent of the weather. 

nage But should the vessel enter chilly seas, he 
comes on deck, and covers it as thick as autumn leaves with cockroach 
corpses—which are buried with but little ceremony by the deck-swab. 

Away we go, our bodyguard of drift wood reinforced with tangled 
scraps of sea-weed flung from Billingsgate, where it arrived as “ packing.” 
A savoury herring head or two adds colour to the watery prospect; and 
before long we are joined by a cat, who, being evidently of an easy dis- 
position, floats upon his back with his legs pointing skywards. One cat 
less to spoil our night’s repose! 

But the cat makes good use of his nine as 
lives, and is proverbially hard to drown, y=" Cy At A) 
though, indeed, in his drowned condition a NS “a 
he is still a source of annoyance to the . 1% 
bargeman’s dog. Ai little Dutch Schip- 
perke on one of tke quaint Dutch eel boats 
moored off Billingsgate is likewise roused 
to a violent demonstration, and adds his 
shrill yapping to the old retriever’s deeper 
notes. A sharp, mercurial little dog in- 
deed, but not so sharp as the old lurcher 
on the dredger yonder, who knows just 
how to dodge the selection of hardware— 
from the clasp-knife to the sea~-boots—that 
his drunken master launches at him every : C~>) a am 


ght. Ped ll 
nig Seafaring men are, as a rule, fonder eer eee 
anermee itnesia 


of cats than of dogs, or the parrots they 
bring ashore with them. Most ships start- SPRATS TO FEED THE GULLS, 
ing on a lonely voyage can number with GUV’NOR? 
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their crew an “ able-bodied cat.” For marine 
insurance does not cover damage done to 
cargo by the depredations of rats; and, besides, 
a deserted vessed found with no living 
creature on board is liable to be claimed by 
the Admiralty, and it has more than once 
transpired that a cat, or even a canary bird, 
has saved a ship from confiscation as a derelict. 
A heavy shadow falls upon the water as 
we pass beneath the Tower Bridge, and once 
upon the other side we feel that we are very 
near our journey’s end, and soon shall reach 
the farthest limits of Greater London. 
But on we go, past docks and wharves 
where wary agents from the various live-stock 
dealers meet the sailors with such foreign birds 
or beasts as they may chance to have, by 
dismal Shadwell and the Isle of Dogs, 
amongst whose grim canals and refuse heaps 
the “ old black rat ” still flourishes, and the 
poisoned lamperns died in heaps upon the 
mud at Blackwell Point. By Deptford, with “wy 
its abattoirs and iineetial pre pens, and NER \dh SHPPERKE 
bullocks dangling from cranes and creaking (WITH PIPE) 
pulleys. By suicidal-looking steps and quays, 
and warehouses that make us think of the vast swarm of rats that crossed 
the Thames when London was in flames. By dreary wastes of sedge and 
willow; by slimy banks and evil-smelling filter-farms; past Gravesend with 
its shrimps and dainty soles; past rotting piers and weed-strewn beaches; 
and then, last of all, the wide, clean sea in sight, and a vast, unwieldy 
collier making for the city we have left. And so, lest we be carried out to 
sea, we take the hint thrown to us by the carrion-feeding gulls and crows— 
and follow in her wake. 


To Forvow ! 
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By O. Henry 
‘8 CJ F course, there are two sides to the question. Let us 
PN look at the other. We often hear “ shop-girls ” 
ce 7] spoken of. No such persons exist. There are girls 
ie Re “| who work in shops. They make their living that 

We way. But why turn their occupation into an 

hE ES adjective? Let us be fair. We do not refer to the 

girls who live on Fifth Avenue as “ marriage-girls.” 

Lou and Nancy were chums. They came to 

the big city to find work because there was not enough 

to eat at their homes to go around. Nancy was nineteen; Lou was twenty. 

Both were pretty, active country girls who had no ambition to go on the 
stage. 

. The little cherub that sits up aloft guided them to a cheap and 
respectable boarding-house. Both found positions and became wage- 
earners. They remained chums. It is at the end of six months that I 
would beg you to step forward and be introduced to them. Meddlesome 
Reader: My Lady Friends, Miss Nancy and Miss Lou. While you are 
shaking hands, please take notice—cautiously—of their attire. Yes, 
cautiously; for they are as quick to resent a stare as a lady in a box at the 
horse show is. 

Lou is a piece-work ironer in a hand laundry. She is clothed in a 
badly-fitting purple dress, and her hat plume is four inches too long; but 
her ermine muff and scarf cost $25, and its fellow beasts will be ticketed 
in the windows at $7.98 before the season is over. Her cheeks are pink, 
and her light blue eyes bright. Contentment radiates from her. 

Nancy you would call a shop-girl—because you have the habit. There 
is no type; but a perverse generation is always seeking a type; so this is 
what the type should be. She has the high-ratted pompadour, and the 
exaggerated straight-front. Her skirt is shoddy, but has the correct flare. 
No furs protect her against the bitter spring air, but she wears her short 
broadcloth jacket as jauntily as though it were Persian lamb! On her face 
and in her eyes, remorseless type-seeker, is the typical shop-girl expression. 
It is a look of silent but contemptuous revolt against cheated womanhood; 
of sad prophecy of the vengeance to come. When she laughs her loudest 
the look is still there. The same look can be seen in the eyes of Russian 
peasants; and those of us left will see it some day on Gabriel’s face when 
he comes to blow us up. It is a look that should wither and abash man; 
ee has been known to smirk at it and offer flowers—with a string tied 
to them. 


Now lift your hat and come away, while you receive Lou’s cheery 
“See you again,” and the sardonic, sweet smile of Nancy that seems, 
somehow, to miss you and go fluttering like a white moth up over the 
housetops to the stars. 

The two waited on the corner for Dan. Dan was Lou’s steady 
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company. Faithful? Well, he was on hand when Mary would have had 
to hire a dozen subpeena servers to find her lamb. : 

“ Ain’t you cold, Nance? ” said Lou. “ Say, what a chump you are 
for working in that old store for $8 a week! I made $18.50 last week. 
Of course, ironing ain’t as swell work as selling lace behind a counter, but 
it pays. None of us ironers make less than $10. And I don’t know that 
it’s any less respectful work, either.” 

“ You can have it,” said Nancy, with uplifted nose. “ll take my 
eight a week and hall bedroom. I like to be among nice things and swell 
people. And look what a chance I’ve got! Why, one of our glove girls 
married a Pittsburg—steel maker, or blacksmith, or something—the other 
day worth a million dollars. [ll catch a swell myself some time. I ain’t 
bragging on my looks or anything; but [ll take my chances where there’s 
big prizes offered. What show would a girl have in a laundry? ” 

“ Why, that’s where I met Dan,” said Lou, triumphantly. “ He 
came in for his Sunday shirt and collars, and saw me at the first board, 
ironing. We all try to get to work at the first board. Ella Maginnis was 
sick that day, and I had her place. He said he noticed my arms first, how 
round and white they was. I had my sleeves rolled up. Some nice fellows 
come into laundries. You can tell ’em by their bringing their clothes in 
suit cases, and turning in the door sharp and sudden.” 

“* How can you wear a waist like that, Lou? ” said Nancy, gazing 
down at the offending article with sweet scorn in her heavy-lidded eyes. 
“It shows fierce taste.” 

“This waist? ” cried Lou, with wide-eyed indignation. ‘“ Why, I 
paid $16 for this waist. It’s worth twenty-five. A woman left it to be 
laundered, and never called for it. The boss sold it to me. It’s got yards 
and yards of hand embroidery on it. Better talk about that ugly, plain 
thing you’ve got on.” 

“ This ugly, plain thing,” said Nancy, calmly, “ was copied from one 
that Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher was wearing. The girls say her bill in the 
store last year was $12,000. I made mine, myself. It cost me $1.50. 
Ten feet away you couldn’t tell it from hers.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lou, good-naturedly, “if you want to starve and 
put on airs, go ahead. But I'll take my job and good wages; and after 
hours give me something as fancy and attractive to wear as I am able to buy.” 

But just then Dan came—a serious young man with a ready-made 
uecktie, who had escaped the city’s brand of frivolity—an electrician earning 
$30 per week who looked upon Lou with the sad eyes of Romeo, and 
thought her embroidered waist a web in which any fly should delight to be 
caught. 

BN My friend, Mr. Owens—shake hands with Miss Danforth,” said 
Lou. 


“Tm mighty glad to know you, Miss Danforth,” said Dan, with 
outstretched hand. “I’ve heard Lou speak of you so often.” 

“ Thanks,” said Nancy, touching his fingers with the tips of her cool 
ones, “ I’ve heard her mention you—a few times.” 


Lou giggled. 
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«“ Did you get that handshake from Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher, Nance? ” 
she asked. 

“ If I did, you can feel safe in copying it,” said Nancy. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t use it at all. It’s too stylish for me. It’s intended 
to set off diamond rings, that high shake is. Wait till I get a few and 
then [ll try it.” 

“ Learn it first,” said Nancy, wisely, “and you'll be more likely to 
get the rings.” 

“ Now, to settle this argument,” said Dan, with his ready, cheerful 
smile, “let me make a proposition. As I can’t take both of you up to 
Tiffany’s and do the right thing, what do you say to a little vaudeville? 
I’ve got the tickets. How about looking at stage diamonds since we can’t 
shake hands with the real sparklers? ” 

The faithful squire took his place close to the kerb; Lou next, a little 
peacocky in her bright and pretty clothes; Nancy on the inside, slender, 
and soberly clothed as the sparrow, but with the true Van Alstyne Fisher 
walk—thus they set out for their evening’s moderate diversion. 

I do not suppose that many look upon a great department store as an 
educational institution. But the one in which Nancy worked was somethin 
like that to her. She was surrounded by beautiful things that breathed of 
taste and refinement. If you live in an atmosphere of luxury, luxury is 
yours whether your money pays for it, or another’s. 

The people she served were mostly women whose dress, manners, and 
position in the social world were quoted as criterions. From them Nancy 
began to take toll—the best from each according to her view. 

From one she would copy and practise a gesture, from another an 
eloquent lifting of an eyebrow, from others, a manner of walking, of carrying 
a purse, of smiling, of greeting a friend, of addressing “ inferiors in station.” 
From her best beloved model, Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher, she made requisition 
for that excellent thing, a soft, low voice as clear as silver and as perfect 
in articulation as the notes of a thrush. Suffused in the aura of this high 
social refinement and good breeding, it was impossible for her to escape a 
deeper effect of it. As good habits are said to be better than good principles, 
so, perhaps, good manners are better than good habits. The teachings of 
your parents may not keep alive your New England conscience; but if you 
sit on a straight-back chair and repeat the words “ prisms and pilgrims ” 
forty times the devil will flee from you. And when Nancy spoke in the 
Van Alstyne Fisher tones she felt the thrill of noblesse oblige to her very 
bones. 

There was another source of learning in the great departmental school. 
Whenever you see three or four shop-girls gather in a bunch and jingle 
their wire bracelets as an accompaniment to apparently frivolous conversa- 
tion, do not think that they are there for the purpose of criticising the way 
Ethel does her back hair. The meeting may lack the dignity of the 
deliberative bodies of man; but it has all the importance of the occasion on 
which Eve and her first daughter first put their heads together to make 
Adam understand his proper place in the household. It is Woman’s 
Conference for Common Defence and Exchange of Strategical Theories 
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of Attack and Repulse upon and against the World, which is a Stage, and 
Man, its Audience who Persists in Throwing Bouquets Thereupon. 
Woman, the most helpless of the young of any animal—with the fawn’s 
grace, but without its fleetness; with the bird’s beauty, but without its 
power of flight; with the honey-bee’s burden of sweetness but without 
its——-. Oh, let’s drop that smile—some of us may have been stung. 

During this council of war they pass weapons one to another, and 
exchange stratagems that each has devised and formulated out of the tactics 
of life. 

“T says to ’im,” says Sadie, “ain’t you the fresh thing! Who do 
you suppose I am, to be addressing such a remark to me? And what do 
you think he says back to me? ” 

The heads, brown, black, flaxen, red, and yellow, bob together; the 
answer is given; and the parry to the thrust is decided upon, to be used 
by each thereafter in passage-at-arms with the common enemy, man. 

Thus Nancy learned the art of defence; and to women successful defence 
means victory. 

The curriculum of a department store is a wide one. Perhaps no 
other college could have fitted her as well for her life’s ambition—the 
drawing of a matrimonial prize. 

Her station in the store was a favoured one. The music room was 
near enough for her to hear and become familiar with the works of the 
best composers—at least, to acquire the familiarity that passed for appre- 
ciation in the social world in which she was vaguely trying to set a tentative 
and aspiring foot. She absorbed the educatiing influence of art wares, of 
costly and dainty fabrics, of adornments that are almost culture to women. 

The other girls soon became aware of Nancy’s ambition. “ Here 
comes your millionaire, Nance,” they would call to her whenever any man 
who looked the réle approached her counter. It got to be a habit of men, 
who were hanging about while their women folk were shopping, to stroll 
over to the handkerchief counter and dawdle over the cambric squares. 
Nancy’s imitation high-bred air and genuine dainty beauty was what 
attracted. Many men thus came to display their graces before her. Some 
of them may have been millionaires; others were certainly no more than 
their sedulous apes. Nancy learned to discriminate. There was a window 
at the end of the handkerchief counter; and she could see the rows of 
vehicles waiting for the shoppers in the street below. She looked, and 
perceived that automobiles differ as well as do their owners. 

Once a fascinating gentleman bought four dozen handkerchiefs, and 
wooed her across the counter with a King Cophetua air. When he had 
gone, one of the girls said: 

“‘ What’s wrong, Nance, that you didn’t warm up to that fellow? He 
looks the swell article, all right, to me.” 

“ Him?” said Nancy, with her coolest, sweetest, most impersonal 
Van Alstyne Fisher smile. ‘“ Not for mine. I saw him drive up outside. 
A 12 h.p. machine and an Irish chauffeur! And you saw what kind of 
handkerchiefs he bought—silk! And he’s got dactylis on him. Give me 
the real thing or nothing, if you please.” 
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Two of the most “ refined» women in the store—a forelady and a 
cashier—had a few “ swell gentlemen friends ” with whom they now and 
then dined. Once they included Nancy in an invitation. The dinner 
took place in a spectacular café whose tables are engaged for New Year’s 
Eve a year in advance. There were two “gentlemen friends ”—one 
without any hair on his head—high living ungrew it; and we can prove 
it—the other a young man whose worth and sophistication he impressed 
upon you in two convincing ways—he swore that all the wine was corked; 
and he wore diamond cuff buttons. This young man perceived irresistible 
excellences in Nancy. His taste ran to shop-girls; and here was one that 
added the voice and manners of his high social world to the franker charms 
of her own caste. So, on the following day, he appeared in the store and 
made her a serious proposal of marriage over a box of hemstitched, grass- 
bleached Irish linens. Nancy declined. A brown pompadour ten feet 
away had been using her eyes and ears. When the rejected suitor had 
gone she heaped carboys of upbraidings and horror upon Nancy’s head. 

* What a terrible little bol you are! That fellow’s a millionaire— 
he’s a nephew of old Van Skittles himself. And he was talking on the 
level, too. Have you gone crazy, Nance? ” 

“ Have I?” said Nancy. “I didn’t take him, did I? He isn’t a 
millionaire so hard that you could notice it, anyhow. His family only 
allows him $20,000 a year to spend. The bald-headed fellow was guying 
him about it the other night at supper.” 

The brown pompadour came nearer and narrowed her eyes. 

“Say, what do you want? ” she inquired, in a voice hoarse for lack 
of chewing-gum. “ Ain’t that enough for you? Do you want to be a 
Mormon, and marry Rockefeller and Gladstone Dowie and the King of 
Spain and the whole bunch? Ain’t $20,000 a year good enough for you? ” 

Nancy flushed a little under the level gaze of the black, shallow eyes. 

“It wasn’t altogether the money, Carrie,” she explained. “ His friend 
caught him in a rank lie the other night at dinner. It was about some 
girl he said he hadn’t been to the theatre with. Well, I can’t stand a liar. 
Put everything together—I don’t like him; and that settles it. When I 
sell out, it’s not going to be on any bargain day. I’ve got to have something 
that sits up in a chair like a man, anyhow. Yes, I’m looking out for a 
catch; but it’s got to be able to do something more than make a noise like 
a toy bank.” 

“The physiopathic ward for yours! ” said the brown pompadour, 
walking away. 

These high ideas, if not ideals, Nancy continued to cultivate on $8 
per week. She bivouacked on the trail of the great unknown “ catch,” 
eating her dry bread and tightening her belt day by day. On her face was 
the faint, soldierly, sweet, grim smile of the pre-ordained man-hunter. The 
store was her forest; and many times she raised her rifle at game that seemed 
broad-antlered and big; but always some deep, unerring instinct—perhaps 
of the huntress, perhaps of the woman—made her hold her fire and take 
up the trail again. 

Lou flourished in the laundry Out of her $18.50 per week she 
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paid $6 for her room and board. The rest went mainly for clothes. Her 
opportunities for bettering her taste and manners were few compared with 
Nancy’s. In the steaming laundry there was nothing but work, work and 
her thoughts of the evening pleasures to come. Many costly and showy 
fabrics passed under her iron; and it may be that her growing fondness for 
dress was thus transmitted to her through the conducting metal. 

When the day’s work was over, Dan awaited her outside, her faithful 
shadow in whatever light she stood. 

Sometimes he cast an honest and troubled glance at Lou’s clothes that 
increased more in conspicuity than in style; but this was no disloyalty; he 
deprecated the attention they called to her in the streets. 

And Lou was no less faithful to her chum. There was a law that 
Nancy should go with them on whatsoever outings they might take. Dan 
bore the extra burden heartily and in good cheer. It might be said that 
Lou furnished the colour, Nancy the tone, and Dan the weight of the 
distraction-seeking trio. The escort, in his neat but obviously ready-made 
suit, his ready-made tie, and unfailing, genial, ready-made wit, never 
startled or clashed. He was of that good kind that you are likely to forget 
while they are present, but remember distinctly after they are gone. 

To Nancy’s superior taste the flavour of these ready-made pleasures 
was sometimes a little bitter; but she was young; and youth is a gourmand, 
when it cannot be a gourmet. 

“ Dan is always wanting me to marry him right away,” Lou told her 
once. “ But why should I? [I’m independent. I can do as I please with 
the money I earn; and he never would agree for me to keep on working 
afterward. And say, Nance, what do you want to stick to that old store 
for, and half starve and half dress yourself? I could get you a place in 
the laundry right now if you’d come. It seems to me that you could afford 
to be a little less stuck-up if you could make a good deal more money.” 

“ T don’t think I’m stuck-up, Lou,” said Nancy, “ but I'd rather live 
on half rations and stay where I am. I suppose I’ve got the habit. It’s 
the chance that I want. I don’t expect to be always behind a counter. [’m 
learning something new every day. I’m right up against refined and rich 
people all the time—even if I do only wait on them; and I’m not missing 
any pointers that I see passing around.” 

“ Caught your millionaire yet? ” asked Lou, with her teasing laugh. 

“T haven’t selected one yet,” answered Nancy. “ I’ve been looking 
them over.” 

“ Goodness! the idea of picking over em! Don’t you ever let one 
get by you, Nance—even if he’s a be dollars shy. But of course you’re 
joking—millionaires don’t think about working girls like us.” 

“Tt might be better for them if they did,” said Nancy, with cool 
wisdom. ‘ Some of us could teach them how to take care of their money.” 

“If one was to speak to me,” laughed Lou, “I know I'd have a 
duck-fit.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know any. The only difference between 
swells and other people is you have to watch ’em closer. Don’t you think 
that red silk lining is just a little bit too bright for that coat, Lou? ” 
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Lou looked at the plain, dull olive jacket of her friend. 
“ Well, no, I don’t—but it may seem so beside that faded-looking 
thing you’ve got on.” 

“This jacket,” said Nancy, complacently, “has exactly the cut and 
fit of one that Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher was wearing the other day. The 
material cost me $3.98. I suppose hers cost about $100 more.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lou, lightly, “ it don’t strike me as millionaire bait. 
Shouldn’t wonder if I catch one before you do, anyway.” 

Truly it would have taken a philosopher to decide upon the values of 
the theories held by the two friends. Lou, lacking that certain pride and 
fastidiousness that keeps stores and desks filled with girls working for the 
barest living, thumped away gaily with her iron in the noisy and stifling 
laundry. Her wages supported her even beyond the point of comfort; so 
that her dress profited until sometimes she cast a sidelong glance of 
impatience at the neat but inelegant apparel of Dan—Dan the constant, 
the immutable, the undeviating. 

As for Nancy, her case was one of tens of thousands. Silk and jewels 
and laces and ornaments and the perfume and music of the fine world of 
good-breeding and taste—these were made for woman; they are her equitable 
portion. Let her keep near them if they are a part of life to her, and if 
she will. She is no traitor to herself, as Esau was; for she keeps her 
birthright, and the pottage she earns is often very scant. 

In this atmosphere Nancy belonged; and she throve in it and ate her 
frugal meals and schemed over her cheap dresses with a determined and 
contented mind. She already knew woman; and she was studying man, 
the animal, both as to his habits and eligibility. Some day she would 
bring down the game that she wanted; but she promised herself it would 
be what seemed to her the biggest and the best, and nothing smaller. 

Thus she kept her lamp trimmed and burning to receive the bridegroom 
when he should come. 

But another lesson she learned, perhaps unconsciously. Her standard 
of values began to shift and change. Sometimes the dollar-mark grew 
blurred in her mind’s eye, and shaped itself into letters that spelled such 
words as “truth” and “ honour,” and now and then just “ kindness.” 
Let us make a likeness of one who hunts the moose or elk in some mighty 
wood. He sees a little dell, mossy and embowered, where a rill trickles, 
babbling to him of rest and comfort. At these times the spear of Nimrod 
himself grows blunt. 

So Nancy wondered sometimes if Persian lamb was always quoted at 
its market value by the hearts that it covered. 

One Thursday evening Nancy left the store and turned across Sixth 
Avenue westward to the laundry. She was expected to go with Lou and 
Dan to a musical comedy. 

Dan was just coming out of the laundry when she arrived. There 
was a queer, strained look on his face. 

, ae thought I would drop around to see if they had heard from her,” 
e said. 
“ Heard from who? ” asked Nancy. “Isn’t Lou there? ” 
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“T thought you knew,” said Dan. “ She hasn’t been here or at the 
house where she lived since Monday. She moved all her things from there. 
She told one of the girls in the laundry she might be going to Europe.” 

“ Hasn’t anybody seen her anywhere? ” asked Nancy. nie 

Dan looked at her with his jaws set grimly and a steely gleam in his 
steady grey eyes. . 

“ They told me in the laundry,” he said, harshly, “ that they saw her 
pass yesterday—in an automobile. With one of the millionaires, I suppose, 
that you and Lou were for ever busying your brains about.” 

For the first time Nancy quailed before a man. She laid her hand that 
trembled slightly on Dan’s sleeve. 

“ You’ve no right to say such a thing to me, Dan—as if I had anything 
to do with it! ” 

“T didn’t mean it that way, said Dan, softening. He fumbled in 
his vest pocket. 

“Dve got the tickets for the show to-night,” he said, with a gallant 
show of lightness. “If you “ 

Nancy admired pluck whenever she saw it. 

“Pll go with you, Dan,” she said. 

Three months went by before Nancy saw Lou again. 

At twilight one evening the shop-girl was hurrying home along the 
border of a Tittle quiet park. She heard her name called, and wheeled 
about in time to catch Lou rushing into her arms. 

After the first embrace they drew their heads back as serpents do, 
ready to attack or to charm, with a thousand questions trembling on their 
swift tongues. And then Nancy noticed that prosperity had descended 
upon Lou, manifesting itself in costly furs, flashing jems, and creations of 
the tailors? art.” 

“ You little fool! ” cried Lou, loudly and affectionately. “I see you 
are still working in that store, and as shabby as ever. And how about that 
big catch you were going to make—nothing doing yet, I suppose? ” 

And then Lou looked, and saw that something better than prosperity 
had descended upon Nancy—something that shone brighter than gems in 
her eyes and redder than a rose in her cheeks, and that danced like electricity 
anxious to be loosed from the tip of her tongue. 

“ Yes, I’m still in the store,” said Nancy, “ but I’m going to leave 
it next week. I’ve made my catch—the biggest catch in the world. You 
won’t mind now, Lou, will you?—I’m going to be married to Dan—to 
Dan!—he’s my Dan now—why, Lou! ” 

Around the corner of the park strolled one of those new-crop, smooth- 
faced young policemen that are making the force more endurable—at least, 
to the eye. He saw a woman with an expensive fur coat and diamond- 
ringed hands crouching down against the iron fence of the park sobbing 
turbulently, while a slender, plainly-dressed working girl leaned close, trying 
to console her. But the Gibsonian cop, being of the new order, passed on, 
pretending not to notice, for he was wise enough to know that these matters 
are beyond help, so far as the power he represents is concerned, though he rap 
the pavement with his nightstick till the sound goes up to the furthermost stars. 








THE DOG DECIDES 


By B. F. Tennyson JEssE 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 
I. 


=™| CROSS the common where Cavalieri’s Circus, with its 

| attendant side-shows, was pitched, a keen wind blew 

relentlessly, trundling the paper bags and other refuse, 

legacy of the day’s sightseers, over the trodden turf, 

eddying round the tents and caravans, finding a way 

in at every chink; and causing the occupants to cower 
closer over their oil-stoves. 

In the caravan of “ Professor Zamba, Oriental 

Juggler,” known in private life as Jim Hobden, his 
wife and daughter were waiting his return, and that of the other member 
of their troupe, Arthur Wayne, “ Acrobatic Arthur,” as the bills called him. 
It was a roomy caravan, with a door on either side; at one end was a tiny 
kitchen range, at the other was the bed, rather like a ship’s berth, only 
double the size. On a table that let down from the wall stood glasses and 
lemons, and a kettle purred on the oil-stove. There was not much light 
in the place, outside the little windows all was even darkness, and within 
the corners of the caravan were tremulous with shadow, and the plates and 
dishes on the rack by the empty range gleamed faintly. Mrs. Hobden, a 
fat, shapeless woman in a pink cotton wrapper, girt with a ribbon where 
memory told her of her waist, was busy slicing a lemon into a tumbler, 
and on the side of the bed sat Amanda, rolling her fair, fluffy hair into 
steel wavers. 

“ P’raps they’ll go straight to the tent and won’t come in here at all,” 
suggested Amanda, for, as the weather was too untempting for a spree, and 
she was incapable of amusing herself, she had no wish but to go to bed. 
Even as she spoke, they heard feet upon the wooden steps of the caravan, 
and two men entered, the wind with them. 

“ For mercy’s sake, shut that door! ” grumbled Mrs. Hobden, without 
looking round. “ It’s all very well for you who’ve been sitting warm and 
snug in a public all the evening, but this oil-stove gives off more smuts 
than heat, and you’ve been drinking fit to bust, Jim, Pll bet.” 

“ [ve never seen him the worse,” said Arthur, unslinging a guitar 
from his shoulder and hanging it on a nail. “ His head can stand a good 
deal.” 

“It?s more than his pocket can,” she retorted, “and DPve seen you 
come home drunk as a lord many a time, more shame to you! ” 

The man watched her as she tipped a generous supply of gin into her 
lemon-and-water, but restrained the retort obvious. 

“ T’d be sorry to go performing in a public without patronising it first,” 
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WAYNE STRUCK UP ACCORDINGLY, 


remarked Zamba drily. ‘ People were in rather a good mood this evening, 
being Fair-merry.” He drew a stool forward and, sitting down, emptied 
a canvas bag of some few dozen coppers into his wife’s ample lap. 

“Why don’t you come and sit down, Arthur? ” asked Mrs. Hobden, 
in a sudden burst of amiability. ‘ What are you fumbling with back 
there? ” 

Wayne came into the circle of light carrying something in his arms. 
*Qne man, who was as drunk as—as drunk as a lord,” he said, with a 
slight smile, “ couldn’t bring himself to part with a coin, but he gave us 
this puppy he was on his way to drown. ‘ Clever as Satan,’ he assured us; 
‘make the fortune of you chaps in the play-actin’ line.” And Wayne 
dangled the puppy for general inspection. 

“ My stars! It is ugly—does one a fair treat! ” remarked Miss 
Hobden frankly. The puppy, a long-legged mongrel approaching nearest 
to the Dalmatian breed, wriggled wildly; a gaily-patterned black-and-white 
object, with round yellow eyes and a red tongue pendant from a wide mouth. 

c 
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On an impulse of kindness Amanda fetched milk and bread in a bowl, and 
set the puppy before it. 

“ Let’s have a song or two, Mr. Arthur,” she begged, “ if you’re not 
tired with singing at the inn,” and she slipped the ribbon of his guitar 
over his neck. ‘Then, with the instinct of the mummer, she lit a candle 
and placed it so that its light should fall on the performer, and Wayne, not 
ill-pleased, lifted up his voice for the amusement of the company. The 
light flickered over his weak, handsome face, bright patches of colour pulsed 
in his thin cheeks, his pleasant baritone trolled gaily to the accompaniment 
of his strumming fingers. Zamba sat watching him, and warming his thin 
hands over the stove. He was no musician himself, but music never failed 
to appeal to his starved soul, and being no critic he responded readily to 
the tuney twang of the guitar, and Wayne’s small but well-trained voice. 

They were a curious contrast, these two charlatans. Zamba bore his 
life and character in his lean, hatchet face; the sordid cares of many wan- 
dering years were graven round his bright eyes and once-mobile mouth. 
His grim indifference was genuine, the sign of a man who knows it is of 
no use to battle against the tide. About Wayne there hung the indefinable 
air of the poseur; his careless laugh rang forced, his gaiety was an artistic 
assumption. Zamba’s keen eyes saw this, but Wayne believed himself to 
be the most happy-go-lucky dog in existence, and felt self-gratification 
accordingly, for it is always best to meet unkind fate with a laugh, and the 
acrobat had once been a gentleman. Clergymen’s sons seem either to rise 
to eminence, or to go to the bad, and Wayne was of the latter. Although 
he did not realise it, he had long ceased to wear his gentlehood, and merely 
covered his nakedness with the rags of a few traditions. 

* Sing ‘ Landlord, fill the flowing bowl,’ ” suggested Mrs. Hobden, 
from the state of dreamy well-being in which she was by now enwrapped, and 
Wayne struck up accordingly. As he sang, his eyes grew dreamy—he had 
sped years into the past, and was singing that song in an Oxford room, his 
associates—his equals—found him. And he had sunk to this! To the 
hollow romance of a strolling player—to the tinsel show of a grinding 
obscurity! The thought flashed through him as he ended the song, falling 
with a run into the sordid present. To hide his emotion he bent down 
and began rolling the spotted puppy over and over, smacking its chest, 
where the skin showed faintly pink through its white coat, like a young pig’s. 

“ What shall we call it? ” he asked, busily patting. 

Spot,” suggested Amanda prosaically. 

“ More like measles,” gurgled Mrs. Hobden; then laughed at her own 
wit till she nearly choked. 

“ Tt’s an odd little beast,” remarked Wayne. “ Perhaps it will bring 
us luck—Heaven knows we need it! ” he added, with a bitter little laugh. 

Miss Hobden looked at him curiously. She had been a child of eight, 
a touzled little imp in short muslin skirts and tinselled wings when he had 
joined forces with her father, but she was no nearer understanding him now 
than she had been then. 

“ Tt beats me how you always take things laughing,” she said. 

A tiny self-conscious smile quivered on Wayne’s mouth. He was 
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never above the plaudits of the gallery. “It’s my nature to,” he replied, 
“and I was bred up to it.” . 

Miss Hobden felt a flutter of admiration; all women love a gallant 
bearing. 

Zamba struck in. ‘ Suppose we name it ‘ Luck,” he suggested. 
“ That may call the attention of the fickle deity our way.” 

Everyone approved, and the conversation turned from the temperament 
and upbringing of Mr. Arthur Wayne to the more vital topic—how to 
make money out of the new acquisition. 

Zamba had turned the talk purposely. He had seen that flutter of 
admiration on Miss Hobden’s eyelids, and it did not please him. He was 
not particularly fond of his daughter; she was her mother over again—no 
wonder, considering Zamba, never a family man, had left her almost com- 
pletely to Mrs. Hobden’s care. He told himself when he looked at the 
girl, at her frizzled hair and dirty fingers, that she was entirely the child 
of her mother, but now and again a twinge of conscience told him she was 
still more the child of her environment. It was his conscience, more than 
any affection, which made him solicitous for her welfare. That flutter of 
Miss Hobden’s eyelids merely meant a little of the young instinct of hero- 
worship that lies latent even in the most ignorant youthful heart. In her 
case it was a very innocent admiration of a man well on to forty, a great 
age in her eyes, a man who possessed the mysterious glamour of gentle 
birth, and a man, moreover, whom, she knew—poor Miss Hobden!— 
regarded her as the dirt under his feet. 

The party broke up for the night, and long before Mrs. Hobden and 
Amanda were ready to clamber into their berth, Luck, curled round before 
the stove, with his nose tucked in among his legs, was sound asleep. 


II. 


Day followed day, and month followed month, in the same way for 
the attaches of the Circus, the seasons changing more than anything else. 
The winter after the coming of Luck was particularly severe, and the Circus 
trailed its miserable way through Southern England, with but meagre 
audiences visiting the draughty tent and side-shows. Zamba spent his 
spare time educating Luck, who was scrambling out of rollicking puppyhood 
to an ungainly betwixt and between age. 

“ That dog reminds me of one of those weird animals of Art Noveau 
china,” said Wayne one day, as he watched him. ‘“ One can almost see 
‘Made in Birmingham’ writ upon him; all he wants is a bow of greeny- 
blue ribbon round his neck.” 

Zamba laughed, and watched Luck attentively. His large flopping 
ears, white skin black-spotted, and ungainly feet forcibly suggested the 
comparison Wayne had made. 

There was no doubt about it, Luck was an acquisition, not only to the 
Hall, but to the whole Circus. He dominated his small world in a won- 
derful manner, for he had what, for want of a better word, we call a 
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“ personality.” In the world of four-footed things there occasionally 
appears one of these vivid exceptions to the general mass, even as there 
does in the wider sphere cf human beings. Luck, in his way and circle, 
was as powerful and arresting as Napoleon; he was the Napoleon of per- 
forming dogs. His most marked characteristic was cheerfulness. From 
puppyhood his round yellow eyes shone with the unquenchable light of the 
optimist. Everything was grist that came to his mill; his big mouth smiled 
broadly at life and its incidents. When he had supper, he was one incarnate 
grin from red tongue to wagging tail; if, as oftén happened in the early days 
of his career, he had no supper at all, then he seemed to shake his spotted 
shoulders, and contentedly make the best of a bad job. 

When Zamba thought him fit to make his début, and Luck for the 
first time performed before a strange audience, the success was instant and 
complete. The brain behind his ample, if ugly, forehead was of the finest 
fibre. The tricks Zamba taught him he performed as though they were 
entirely his own idea and for his own amusement, and this gave to them 
a delightful air of spontaneity After his turns were over, he would wander 
among the spectators, laying his great head on their knees, and wriggling 
his whole body with glee. Zamba encouraged him in this, for he saw it 
was an added attraction. Several great animal trainers wished to secure 
him; sums far exceeding his intrinsic worth were offered; but his owners 
clung to him with almost superstitious tenacity. He belonged equally to 
both men, and quite understood his position, being fond of both in an 
equable way, though he was not a very affectionate dog. Mrs. Hobden 
he ignored as far as in him lay, and Miss Amanda Hobden he tolerated. 
That young lady, for her part, was devoted to him. Did she not owe to 
Luck the necklace of imitation pearls and the blue velveteen toque that so 
well became her pretty insipid face? Wayne’s words, “That dog reminds me 
of one of those weird animals in Art Noveau china,” wove themselves into 
Zamba’s brain, and refused to leave him. They ran in his head morning, 
noon, and night, till at once the inspiration came. 

At the next performance Luck appeared with painted corners to his 
mouth, curling up to his eyes; while round his neck was a huge bow of taut 
shiny stuff, bright yellow in colour, with high lights picked out on it in 
— paint. His previous successes were as nothing to his success that 
night. 

Cavalieri, fearful lest the Circus should lose such a draw, offered to 
contract with Zamba for a large sum if the dog would for the future always 
appear in the principal tent, and Zamba was influenced to accept this offer 
over any of the others given him by an announcement made him by his 
daughter. 

Wayne and Zamba were seated one night over a bright fire, the 
acrobat crouching near to the blaze, for for some time lately he had suffered 
from a hacking cough. Thinner than ever, and his colour too vivid 
for health, his wretched appearance was all the more striking because his 
clothes were better and neater than they had been before the coming of 
Luck. 

“TI think we had better accept this offer,” observed Zamba. “ We 
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ZAMBA SPENT HIS SPARE TIME EDUCATING LUCK, 


shan’t get as much by it as by the London offers, but we shan’t have to 
begin afresh.” 

“ I'd rather begin afresh,” said Wayne, with sudden vehemence. “ Pm 
sick of this life and of everyone here.” 

“It would be ten times more expensive,” replied Zamba. “ Four’s 
a good many for one dog to support. Amanda’s a fine healthy girl, who 
doesn’t feed on air; but the wife’s gin is pretty well all she wants, and you 
and I aren’t over fastidious, though you pretend you are.” 

Wayne winced a little. Zamba was often brutally frank to him, and 
he disliked to be shown his own failings so forcibly. 

“Father, I want to speak to you, most particular.” 

It was Amanda’s voice, and yet not Amanda’s voice. Both men looked 
up. The girl standing in the open doorway was Amanda, yet not Amanda. 
A new vibrant quality throbbed in her voice, a new light shone in her eyes, 
a new allure had come to her whole body. She held the flap of the tent 
door in one hand, and the saffron gleam of the winter evening behind made 
a glory of the touzled head. 

“ What is it, Amanda? What’s come to you, child? ” queried Zamba, 
wonder in his tone. 

“ It’s—it’s Joe Brady, please, father.” 

“ Joe Brady? What’s Joe Brady? ” demanded Zamba, puzzling as 
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to what that young acrobat, rather a new comer, had to do with Amanda’s 
agitation. Pay 

“ He’s asked for to marry me,” said the girl simply. 

“ That’s about it, Mr. Hobden,” said a masculine voice, and a square 
pleasant face and well-knit figure apeared behind Amanda. “Tl be a 
good husband, that I will, and Mandy won’t want for love, or anything 
I can earn for her.” 

Zamba looked at the pair, and a mist came over his keen, hard eyes. 

“ You're a good fellow, Brady,” he replied. “ This is rather hurried 
on me, and I can’t say much now, as it’s nearing performance time, so you 
must come and see me to-morrow. But I tell you this much, you and 
my girl can consider yourselves as good as engaged, for I believe you’ll do 
the right thing by her.” 

When they had gone, Zamba stared at the fire for some moments in 
silence. Then he said: 

“ That’s the real thing, Wayne. The thing that comes alike to prince 
and peasant, queen and kitchen-maid, and it doesn’t need any gilding, for 
it’s pure gold.” 

Unwonted reverence stirred in Zamba’s world-wise heart as he saw 
Amanda in her new-found love, Amanda deified by a touch of the Divine 
Hand which moulds the costly bodies of the great ladies and the common 
clay of girls like Mandy Hobden. There was nothing very refined or ideal 
about these lovers or their love; they were a splendid pair of young animals, 
fit mates in mind and body, but a gleam of “ the light that never was on 
land or sea” shone in their happy eyes as they looked at each other. 

“ That settles me,” said Zamba. “I’m bound by fresh ties now to 
the Circus. It must be that I’m growing old; I never used to set store 
by my own flesh and blood.” 

That night Wayne had a violent coughing fit that broke a blood-vessel, 
and a doctor was sent for post haste. The blood-vessel was no great matter, 
but the cough was, and the doctor’s face grew grave. His verdict was that 
Wayne was in consumption, and the only hope of prolonging his life was 
for him to go abroad. 

“ Abroad! ” said Wayne bitterly to Zamba. “ He might as well say . 
to the moon. How can I go abroad without Luck?’ I can do nothing 
now to earn my bread.” 

Zamba’s eyes were very pitiful. He and Wayne had not hit it off 
well of late; quarrels had been frequent; but he felt only compunction now, 
softened as he was by Wayne’s illness, Amanda’s wooing, and a strange 
feeling of weariness and age creeping over him. 

Through the dragging hours of the night Zamba, sleeping only in 
snatches, saw his way growing ever clearer before him, and the latent 
generosity and kindliness of his mind drew him towards it. 

“Wayne,” he said next day to the acrobat, who was sitting in a 
wooden arm-chair by the fire. ‘“ Wayne, I have come to a conclusion 
about your going.” 

Wayne stirred fretfully, and Zamba continued. 

“T can’t come with you; I’m too old to start life again in another 
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country; but you’ll have to go. I can’t throw away all my chances of a 
comfortable old age, and I can’t let you go away without giving you at 
least a fair chance of livelihood. So the dog must choose.” 

“ The dog must choose! ” echoed Wayne. 

“ Between you and me. Say that a month from to-day you will be 
strong enough to go. You’ll have half of all the money we’ve got; I can’t 
let you have more, or not much more, for I’ve the wife to think for. When 
the day comes we’ll go to some cross roads, and each walk different ways, 
and then call the dog, and the one he chooses shall have him. If we stay 
here the month, as Cavalieri seems to think it likely, we can go to where 
the road branches two ways by the Station Hill. We are free to try and 
win the dog’s affection till then, and we must abide by his choice.” 

Wayne’s cheeks burnt fever-red with excitement. He hardly dare 
close with the offer; he dared not refuse it. Great wheels of fire revolved 
in his brain, and his limbs trembled. 

“ Hobden—you’ll let me have a fair chance? ” Wonder glinted in 
his gaze. He knew Zamba well enough to be sure that, whatever the 
rights of the case, he was strong man enough to have taken the dog had 
he wished. 

“Of course,” said Zamba sharply. “But, Wayne, if you get 
him you must make a will leaving him to me, and Ill do the same by 
you.” 

Inwardly he felt the precaution was of little use. Wayne, although 
he had not a long life before him, would probably live a dog’s short span; 
and even if not, who could tell what would happen to Luck, roaming about 
abroad with a man who was sometimes drunk and was never to be depended 
on, and who would meet men eager to get hold of such a dog by any means? 

When Wayne agreed, Zamba drew a sigh of relief at the snapped 
tension. The proposal had cost him more than Wayne’s shallow, selfish 
nature could guess. All his hopes of a quiet age, frugal but not starved, 
hung on Luck. Without Luck a colourless stretch of years ending— 
where? He had agreed to risk the fulfilment of his prosperous dream for 
Wayne, who at the worst had only himself to support. Zamba dared not 
contemplate the possibility of losing. He determined, if he won, to give 
Wayne all the money he had; but if he lost, then the game would be played 
out for him, and he was not a man who experienced any glow or comfort 
in doing an unselfish action. 

The month passed on, to each man furtively and fast. Luck had never 
had such a fat time in all his life. Zamba and Wayne vied with each 
other to give him dainties and caresses; both men strained every nerve to 
ensnare the dog’s affection; both felt it was a race for life. Meanwhile, 
Luck still kept his equability; his devotion swayed neither more to the one 
than the other, and the days tore on. 

One afternoon Wayne and Zamba collided outside the little lean-to 
where Luck was chained. Each man slipped his hand behind his back. 

“ Where are you going? ” inquired Zamba. 

“ Wayne shifted cunningly. 

“Tm only off for a little strol],” he said. 
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“ Are you, indeed? ” replied Zamba, smiling drily. ‘ I’m just going 
to feed the dog.” 

He dared not let himself feel compassion. He had given Wayne 
equal chances, and now he felt it fair that each should work his hardest for 
success. Every day the prospect of his future without Luck dawned 
drearier, and he lived the minutes in relentless beats of excitement. 

Wayne was fear-ridden lest he should lose, and at night he would lie 
awake, bathed in sweat, sobbing with terror at the risk before him. 

Cavalieri knew nothing of the arrangement, but he also waited 
anxiously for the end of the month, when Zamba was to let him know 
whether he accepted his offer or not. 

And Luck waxed exceeding fat and merry. 

It was curious to see how the time of waiting brought out the characters 
of the three most involved. Luck fawned lovingly on both men, and 
thumped his tail joyously at their approach, but still he showed preference 
for no one but himself. 

Zamba grew colder, grimmer, more determined than ever, and con- 
centrated all his iron energies on the fight. 

Wayne became more and more cunning. He had recourse to a hun- 
dred little shifts and turns; he let slip no chance; never failed even to pat 
the dog’s head in passing. 

All three deteriorated during that month, but Wayne most so. And 
Luck waxed yet merrier. 

The day came, the first day of March. Snow was on the ground, by 
noon foul and sodden, and a pale sun showed from a grey-white sky, shining 
coldly on the two muffled men tramping along a rutted road, followed by 
a huge spotted dog. All the Circus had said good-bye to Wayne, kind 
wishes had been spoken, gifts representing much self-denial had been given. 
A subscription had been got up for him. Zamba had divided all his money 
with him, and Mrs. Hobden had presented food in a basket and gin in a 
bottle. His slender luggage was already at the station, and his ticket for 
Southern Europe taken. Cavalieri had given him an introduction to the 
owner of a variety hall, and had assured him he could get employment. 
All was settled, except the vital question—which would have Luck? 

At the forked roads they halted, and stood for a moment looking into 
each other’s eyes. Zamba held out his hand, and Wayne caught at it, 
quivering. 

“ Hobden, I must have the dog! ” he cried hysterically. 

Zamba steeled his face. ‘ Take your chance like a sportsman. Good- 
bye, Wayne.” 

Wayne dropped the hand and moved leadenly away. Zamba walked 
some twenty yards down the left-hand fork of the road. Both men walked 
away from the Circus, and halted when they were opposite to each other 
across the widening strip of snowy common. Luck had been ordered to 
sit still at the meeting of the roads, and he stayed on his haunches, expectant. 

Two whistles rang out; then two commands—“ Luck! Here! ” 

The dog leapt up; then stood, doubting. 

They called again—“ Luck, here, come here—good dog—here, sir! ™ 
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Luck took several steps towards Zamba; the 
habit of obedience to his trainer dominated him. 
Then he looked round, questioning, at Wayne. 

The acrobat’s hand was hanging down by his 
side, away from Zamba, towards Luck. The dog 
saw something in the hand that his trainer did not. 
Greed and duty warred in Luck’s mind. 

A moment—and Greed won. 

Wayne, every remnant of honour falling from 
him when he saw Luck move towards Zamba, had 
pulled from the basket one of Mrs. Hobden’s 
sandwiches, and held it hanging temptingly from 
his hand. 

He had not meant to do it—it was done almost 
before he knew; and the next moment he felt 
Luck’s nose pushed into his palm. A blind instinct 


of self-preservation made him step forward so as to hide Luck’s moving 


jaws from Zamba; then 
he laid his hand on the 
dog’s collar. 

He had_ won! 


sense of fraud 


The 


slipped away—he had 


won! The fraud was 
to turn and gnaw in 
his heart afterwards, 
making all things dark 
to him, but for one 
overwhelming trium- 
phant minute he tasted 
the supreme joy of rest 
after an unendurable 
strain. 

Zamba_ stood 
grim, silent, on his 
white road, watching 
Wayne pat Luck. All 
the world and all the 
future went blank for 
Zamba, who had not 
seen the fraud, only 
seen Luck bound to- 
wards the other man 
and fawn on him. 

Wayne still _hesi- 
tated, shrinking, fear- 
ful; why, Zamba was 
too dulled to wonder, 


THE DOG DECIDES, 
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till it dawned on his stunned senses that perhaps Wayne waited for some 
sign of amity from him. Lifting his hat, Zamba waved it against the cold 
sky. 

” « Good-bye! And good luck go with you! ” 

His voice broke on the gallant jest. 

Wayne waved his hand; then turned hastily and ran down the hill, 
still holding Luck by the collar. He felt the cold air whistling by him 
to be a shrieking conscience, and his one desire was to get out of the sight 
of the eyes looking after him. But for a long time after the running figure 
had been hidden by the curve of the hill, Zamba stood as if frozen into an 
image of hopelessness, black against an empty earth and sky. 


A LEGEND OF ISLAM 
By J. M. Sruart-Younc 


Man’s hand was knocking at the Great God’s door, 
The weary echoes drifted on the wind; 

“ Ah, let me in! I yearn for home once more— 
The way is long, and peace is far behind.” 


Then called a Voice, muffled but sweetly strong, 

“ Who seeks Me there? ” Man answered, “It is 1.” 
But ominous silence waited him for long, 

And louder yet the blast went sweeping by. 


“ Think not these walls hold room for you and Me— 
These ample walls with splendid glory bright! ” 
The door stood barred. Man’s fervent energy 
Was spent in vain; around him loomed the night. 


But patiently his hand knocked on, while gleamed 
The morning palely in the eastern sky, 

With trembling lips he waited. Downward streamed 
Rosy red banners from the sun on high. 


Once more his soul is thrilled; he whispers “ Now,” 

As breaks upon his ear that Voice from Home. 
“ Ah, who comes there? ”» Man answers, “ It is Tuou! ” 
Wide opes the door—the Great God bids him “ Come.” 





THE SENTIMENT OF GOD. 


By Guy RAWLENCE 
Illustrated by Giadys Talbot 


“ Je définis donc la metaphysique Pidée de Dieu, et la poésie 
le sentiment de Dieu.”—GerorcE Sanp. 


% peel HE man on the bed was dying; the flush of death stood 
Sy; in the livid white of his cheeks, and his forehead was 
“ damp beneath the heavy tangle of hair. 

In the half-darkness of the room—for the green 
jalousies were closed—a priest sat by the window, 
his look sunk to a sheaf of written papers held in his 
strong hands; but he did not read, and often his eyes 
turned in the direction of the figure on the bed. 
From without came the lisp of little waves and the 

distant sounds of a street, but they were few. It was August, the time of 
great heat, and Ajaccio—sun-parched as a desert—was suffering, as usual, 
from lack of water. Hotels and shops were closed, and all of its inhabitants 
who valued their lives—or, rather, all those who could afford to value them 
—were gone to the mountains. The town seemed abandoned. 

The priest had sat long with the man who raved upon the bed, and, minute 
by minute, the heat had grown more stiflingly oppressive in the room. It 
was a terribly mean little affair, uncarpeted and whitewashed; its meagre 
furniture seemed tumbling to pieces, the door was loose in its frame, the 
jalousies hung awry and let in a streak of sunlight like a tongue of flame. 
Slowly the day had dragged past and, to the priest, the time had seemed 
interminable, as he waited for clarity to come to the dying man’s mind. 
There was no sound now but the buzzing of the countless flies; sometimes 
the bells of the cathedral jangled off the weighted hours. 

Presently the tossing figure lay still, the voice that had babbled aimless 
words fell silent, the roving eyes became veiled with filmy lids. Softly the 
priest rose from his chair and, moving towards the bed, gazed down at the 
man stretched there in an attitude of intense weariness—the head thrown 
back on the coarse cotton of the pillow, one arm thrust over the dingy 
blanket. Wasted with illness, pale as paper, the face into which the priest 
looked was still beautiful. From a high forehead chestnut hair swept back 
in a shaggy nimbus, lending a deeper tint to the hollows around his eyes, 
accentuating the pallor of the cheeks, seeming to make deeper the drooping 
lines at either side of his mouth. 

For many minutes the priest scrutinised the weary, tortured face, then 


quietly he knelt beside the bed and began to pray. 


Time dragged by, and the jangling bells had twice sounded before the 


dying man roused from his sleep. 
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“ Water—water,” he murmured. 

At the muttered words the priest rose instantly and, taking a mug 
which stood on a table near the bed, held it to the man’s dry lips. Eagerly 
he drank, then sank back with a sigh on the pillows; and once again the 
priest knelt in silence, for though words were burning to be uttered on his 
lips, he deemed it wiser to hold them back. At length the dying man spoke. 

“ Tell me,” he whispered, “ how many hours have you been here? ” 
The voice was frail, but firm; for a time the delirium had passed. 

“* Since noon.” 

“ And now? ” 

“It is seven o’clock, my son.” 

“So long! You—you have read my book—my poems? ” 

“ Yes, twice over; they are—divine! ” The priest spoke with an 
intense enthusiasm; a light glowed in his eyes. 

“ Ah!—that is your opinion? ” 

The sufferer raised his head slightly from the pillow. 

** Undoubtedly : they are Heaven-sent.” 

The man lay back, a smile on his thin lips; the tired eyelids closed. 

“I am glad that you have read them, still more glad that you think 
that they have worth. Now, I wish you to know how they came to be 
written; but, first, I ask you to promise—I do not imagine that you will 
refuse—that after my death, you will take the manuscript to Paris and there 
obtain a publisher for it. Lastly, I ask that you will write for the volume 
an introduction, stating how the poems came to your hands.” 

For a while the priest was silent, and the sick man, receiving no answer 
to his words, glanced up. He saw that great tears were falling from the 
priest’s sad eyes. 

“It is too much—too much! ” he cried. ‘“ You have written a book 
which will aid all people, and I am chosen to give it to the world—God is 

ood.” 
’ The simple words poured forth; in the quiet that followed’ them the 
priest’s lips moved in prayer. 

Presently the dying man broke in upon his reveries. 

“ Listen,” said he, “ while I have strength to speak. I am a Corsican 
by birth, and spent all my childhood and youth in a little village of the 
mountains, high above Corte: during many years I lived alone there with 
my father. His was a strange career. A native of Arles, he had spent 
much of his early life in travel, but, at the age of fifty, he came to Corsica, 
married a peasant girl, and lived the rest of his days in the mountains; my 
mother died soon after my birth. Beneath my father’s care (let me say that 
he was, at that time, a great student, something of a philosopher; a man of 
strong faith) I grew up, leading a strange life of study and wandering— 
books and Nature my only companions. The first I adored, the latter I 
feared. At times I wrote verses; wild, feverish things, little in accord with 
the stern principles of religion in which I had been nourished. When I had 
almost reached my twentieth year my father died, leaving me sufficient 
money on which to live contentedly; but, wearied of the small life of that 
mountain village, I was eager for the world and all its joys and sorrows. 








QUIETLY HE KNELT BY THE BEDSIDE AND BEGAN TO PRAY, 
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I left Corsica—never have I forgotten the evening of parting. Two more 
days and I was in Paris, the city of which I had so often read, so often longed 
to visit—something in its nature, in its beauties and miseries, held the 
poetry of my mind.” 

The man coughed, and again the priest held water to his lips. By now 
a little breeze had sprung up from the sea, and the jalousies, swinging 
backward, had sent a yellow haze into the room; the curé rose to close them, 
but the other held up his hand. 

“No, no—let me see the light,” he whispered. “On the morning 
of my arrival in Paris I went to the Louvre. I had seen no real Art until 
then, and all that day I remained there—enraptured. It was near to the 
closing hour when I returned to the farther Rubens room to feast again on 
that banquet of colour. I had stood many minutes before one of the 
pictures when a stranger began to speak to me, to ask my opinion of the 
canvassess; and my words—though I was young and ignorant of Art— 
seemed to interest him. We talked for almost an hour, and then were 
forced to leave the gallery. As we descended the stairs the stranger invited 
me to dine with him, in order that we might continue our conversation. I 
accepted willingly, for the man had already aroused my curiosity—indeed, 
his personality was almost magnetic. Together we crossed the Seine—dim 
with October mists—and walking half-way along the Boulevard St. Michael, 
we turned into a side street and entered a café. There we dined, and 
afterwards sat long—smoking and drinking. The stranger seemed to know 
Paris from end to end—much of Europe, too; a man of wide culture, 
whimsical, kindly, flippant. At midnight I left him to return to my hotel, 
but sworn to meet him again. 

“ Of much that followed I will tell you nothing—enough that the 
stranger was my destroyer. With his example and his aid I spent the 
money which my father had bequeathed me, degrading myself and what 
little of genius was in me. You may guess the bondage of those three 
years—years in which I became a slave to drink. At times I wrote; once 
I published a volume of verse, once I wrote a playlet—everything was a 
failure like its originator. Then, five months ago, worn out with poverty 
and illness—wrecked by absinth—I determined to do something to make 
me famous—something to give me wealth—to rouse the world. My plan 
was to write, in the most beautiful verse that I could command—and even 
during those years I felt that, somewhere, the ‘ divine spark ? was within 
me—the history of Christianity; to describe the life of its Founder; to 
endeavour, by beautiful words, to gild the lily of His teaching; and then, 
in an epilogue, to mock not only at the poem, but at Christianity itself; to 
jeer at all goodness, all pureness; to deride all that the world holds holy. 
It would have been terrible and—great.” 

The priest shuddered and made the sign of the cross on his breast. 

“Terrible, my son,” said he. 

“ I wrote in some foul attic of Paris, half-starved, craving incessantly 
for drink, feverish sometimes with my imaginings—a prey to dreams 
Then, when the poem was finished and only the epilogue remained to be 
done—I became ill; it was a miracle that I did not die—somehow I dreaded 
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death. I recovered, I say, but as the spring days drew to summer and | 
found that I was powerless to work—the thoughts would: not come—I 
determined to return to Corsica, and, in my mountain home, endeavour to 
seek peace, for my mind was stricken with doubts and wonderings. I came 
from Paris to Marseilles on foot; it seemed a pilgrimage of agony, yet 
happiness was coming—an inward happiness. Day after day, as I plodded 
forward, reciting to myself the words which I had written—the words that, 
Heaven be praise! you hold to be worthy—the message—the message of 
Belief entered my soul. At length, one morning at dawn, I found Truth, 
and, in a flash, I knew that, had I written the epilogue, the deed would 
have been the greatest sin of my stained life. That morning, for the first 
time during many years, I prayed. Three days since I came to Corsica, and 
even, so it seemed, as I landed I was stricken with fever. Now I know that 
I am to die—soon, soon; yet I die content, believing that still, perhaps, I 
may find forgiveness. I die with knowledge of God; knowledge which 
poetry has re-taught me—‘ la poésie le sentiment de Dieu ’; the sentiment— 
of God.” 

With a little gasp the speaker closed his eyes; his head fell to the 
pillow; a spot of blood flecked his lips. For a while the priest prayed 
quietly and earnestly, then, leaning across the bed, raised the dying man 
in his arms. 

“ Tell me, will it—the poem—help—give comfort? ” 

“ Yes, my son, I know that it will. It is full of sublime thought and 
beauty—it has come straight from God.” 

« Ah! » 

Then, with his arms stretched out to the fading sunlight, his dark eyes 
fixed entranced before him, the man fell back. Death had touched him. 











THE DEAN’S DEVIATION 


By A. Crarke LITTLE 


Illustrated by E. M. Welch 


2, UT one human passion stood between the Dean and 
2) ae that state of divinity which was accorded him by 
=e common consent of the fairer portion of the large 

| flock to whose spiritual welfare he ministered. 

The Dean was a collector of coins. Not the 
common currency which smooths the daily path and 
robs old age of half its terrors, for of this he had, 
thanks to a more commercial-minded ancestor, suffi- 
cient and to spare. Thoughts of money, in its 

modern sense, neither quickened his pulse with anxiety nor pleasure. His 
investments were sound as anything can be in this corrupt world, and 
never having felt the need of ready cash, he knew not that joy which its 
possession confers. 

In velvet-lined cabinets that filled three sides of his snug library lay 
his one cherished earthly treasure. Coins that could fill his heart with the 
ghost of such emotions as had set men toiling, fighting, and bartering their 
immortal souls for the self-same pieces centuries before. 

The Lenten service had been fatiguing, and the Dean was restoring 
his shattered energies in dreamy contemplation of a shelf drawn from an 
open cabinet. One after another he took the pieces from their crimson 
velvet couches, examined them minutely, and replaced them with loving 
care. Not one vacant space or bad specimen marred the perfection of the 
Elizabethan set. Yet, as he handled the last and rarest, he sighed. 

The two-guinea piece on which he gazed long and critically had come 
to him by one of those rare accidents which may befall a collector once in 
a lifetime. In a bowl full of more or less worthless specimens, exhibited 
in an obscure pawnshop, his quick eye had detected it, and for a few shillings 
over and above its face value it had become his. 

But on close comparison with other specimens of the same period, and 
reference to many books devoted to the subject, the Dean’s faith in the value 
of his find was sorely shaken. The piece lacked one all but microscopic 
mark, and was, he doubted not, the spurious production of an unlicensed 
coiner three centuries earlier, or from the mould of a modern manufacturer 
of historic relics. 

From the deep depression into which he had lapsed, the Dean was 
roused by a servant bearing a card, at whose heels came the Vicar of Fleet- 
gate, the largest and poorest parish of the whole diocese. 

Some trifling question concerning the Dean’s convenience on the 
following Sunday, for which he was billed to preach at Fleetgate, on behalf 
of the Mission Chapel Fund, settled, the visitor cast an inquiring eye 
towards the tray of coins. 
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** YOU COLLECT COINS, TOO,’’ SAID THE DEAN; ‘‘A COSTLY HOBBY,”’ 


“ A part of my collection,” the Dean remarked, with justifiable pride. 


“ Ah! Elizabethan, and complete, even to the two-guinea piece,” the 
** You are indeed to be congratulated on the possession of 


Vicar replied. 
so perfect a specimen of so rare a coin.” 
The Dean smiled appreciation, but did not undeceive the other. 
“ T believe that it is only to be found 


“ Yes, it is rare,” he murmured. 
in one other private collection—the Duke of Hampstead’s.” 
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“ Hardly so rare as that, I think,” the Vicar answered, with becoming 
deference. “It finds a place even in my modest collection.” 

“ You collect coins, too! <A costly hobby! ” 

The Vicar flushed at reproof implied, and explained with a faint smile : 


“ My collection is scarcely a hobby; a provision for old age, rather. 
The sole legacy from my one wealthy relative.” 

A few minutes later he was tramping home through the rain, cheered 
by the condescension of the Dean, who had promised to devote five 
minutes to the inspection of his collection after service on the following 
Sunday. 

The Dean preached an eloquent sermon, though his thoughts were 
centred on the remote possibility of the Vicar possessing a genuine specimen 
of the one ancient golden coin he coveted, rather than the goodly harvest 
of bronze and silver which might reward his efforts. 

With more alacrity than dignity he followed the Vicar home, and, 
seated in the other’s scantily furnished study, examined the contents of 
several small canvas bags produced. 

A tap on the door summoned the Vicar, who, with hurried apology, 
and intimation that his visitor would find the Elizabethan coins in the bag 
held out, withdrew. 

With trembling fingers the Dean untied the string and tumbled the 
half-dozen paper-wrapped pieces on to the table. Selecting the largest, he 
removed the paper, and examined the reverse with a powerful magnifying 
glass. His heart thumped audibly as he recognised the indisputable hall- 
mark of the priceless treasure between his fingers. From the foremast of 
the diminutive Elizabethan galley depicted, and not from the mizzen, as 
on his worthless forgery, fluttered a narrow flag. 

From the pocket of his vest the Dean drew his own counterfeit piece, 
and, placing it beside the other, compared the two with critical eye. Both 
were in excellent preservation. Without the aid of the glass only the 
slightly duller tint of his own marked the difference between false and- 
genuine. 

A careful application of the sleeve of a clerical coat brought the duller 
piece to the same state of brightness as the other. Again they lay side by 
side, the Vicar’s on the right, and to the naked eye exact in every respect. 
The Dean’s hand hovered irresolute, closed on the piece to the right, and 
moved quickly to his vest pocket. 

Five minutes later the Vicar, profuse with apology, found his visitor 
arranging the Elizabethans in order on the table. 

“ All are here except the shilling and the crown. You should really 
purchase the two and complete your excellent collection, my dear Loveridge,” 
was the Dean’s bland comment. 

“[ am neither an enthusiast nor a connoisseur,” the other replied, 
“ though I must confess that the belief that some, such as that two-guinea 
piece, have a high market value, is cheering.” 
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EXAMINED THE REVERSE WITH A POWERFUL MAGNIFYING GLASS, 


“ And let us hope that its value will not be depreciated by further 
discoveries,” the Dean added, as they shook hands. 


* * * * * * * 


Throughout the following week the Dean stirred not, save when com- 
pelled by reluctant duty, from the side of the cabinet which held his guilty 
secret. With locked door he sat for hours at a stretch balancing the ill- 
gotten coin in the palm of his shapely hand. Doubt as to the completeness 
of the Elizabethan set no longer existed; yet, as he gazed upon the last 
valued addition to his collection, it was without a shadow of satisfaction. 
It was with the terror of the murderer, drawn by irresistible fascination to 
haunt the scene of his crime, that the Dean surveyed the price of his soul. 

Sinners in need of spiritual guidance sought the Dean in his sanctuary, 
and the eye of each seemed fixed upon one particular cabinet. He re- 
arranged the room, and placed the guilty cabinet behind the luxurious chair 
devoted to penitents; yet in coming and going their eyes were invariably 
drawn towards it. 

The well-trained cathedral choir suddenly fell into the habit of chanting 
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the response to the Eighth Commandment with twice the energy devoted 
to any other, and the lengthy pause of the officiating minister before deliver- 
ing the Ninth was an eloquent denouncement. It seemed to the guilty, 
conscience-stricken sinner, that people, even strangers, stared at him, just 
as they might at the model of some notorious criminal at Madame Tussaud’s. 

People did stare, those who knew him in consternation at the sudden 
change wrought in his outward appearance; strangers in pity for the restless- 
eyed, nervous, twitching cleric. 

The Dean’s health became as absorbing a topic of polite conversation 
as the latest bulletin from the palace of the aged Bishop, whom it was 
reported the Dean would succeed. 

And to the bitterness of unavailing remorse was added yet a greater 
torture; fear that his fraud might be discovered. Plans for the restoration 
of the coin were evolved, but none were sure, or free from risk of exposure, 
which he no more dared face than stand self-accused before the world. 

A paragraph read in a Church magazine opened the way of escape. 
The society interested in the spiritual welfare of lepers eagerly accepted 
his services, and the night that he returned from town the Dean declined 
a vacant bishopric. 

Had a halo been within reach of earthly purse, it would have been the 
one presentation unanimously subscribed by the moist-eyed congregation 
before whom the Dean preached his farewell sermon. 

To penance projected was added atonement prompt, in the form of 


many packing cases, containing the Dean’s priceless collection of coins, 
which cumbered the none too spacious hall of the bewildered Vicar of 


Fleetgate three days later. 


* * * * * * * 


A year later not one of the grief-stricken congregation who had lis- 
tened to the Dean’s farewell sermon would have recognised in the sunburnt 
chaplain of the Pacific leper island their erstwhile idol. Change of scene 
and an active life had in a measure restored his nerve. Though he looked 
his fellow-man in the face once more, and was by sheer force of will schooling 
himself to forget the moment of madness which had cost him a career, there 
were times when his heart was of lead. Atonement and penance had 
soothed, but could not silence, the voice of conscience. 

The monthly mail had come ashore in a surf boat, and he had taken 
a day to nerve himself to the opening of one letter. Only once since coming 
to the island had he seen that dreaded handwriting, and then in an epistle 
full of heartfelt gratitude from the Vicar of Fleetgate. Scorching hot 
though the breathless day was, he shivered as he broke the seal. 

To the Dean, accustomed to much deference, “ My dear Thrust,” with 
which the letter commenced, was startling in its familiarity, and painfully 
suggestive of a man conscious of a heel upon another. 

He had braced himself to the ordeal, and read on through close-written 
sheets of such home news as a cleric would address to a distant brother. 
Then, as he turned a page, his eye caught the word “ coin”; he skipped 
the middle and read the last paragraph : 
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GAZING WITH WISTFUL EYE ACROSS THE PACIFIC, 


“The Mission Chapel bazaar was a great success. Close on fifty 
pounds net profit. Your collection of coins proved a wonderful attraction. 
Writing of coins reminds me of something else. You know that it has been 
a cause of much grief to me that I could not send my boy to Cambridge. 
Well, he is there at last, I am thankful to say. But how do you think I 
managed it? Well, to cut a long story short, I sold my coins. The 
Elizabethan two-guinea piece went for three hundred guineas; but this is 
not the most remarkable part of the story. The expert who valued mine 
declared your two-guinea piece to be a forgery, not worth its face value! ” 

Long did the Dean sit gazing with wistful eye across the wide Pacific, 
and when at length he turned towards his lonely hut, it was with a conscience 
only ruffled by sudden conviction that his light was hid beneath a bushel. 
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“OVER THE HILLS TO KOREA” 


By Davip CoLviILLeE STEWART 
Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author 


=) LTHOUGH, from the economic point of view, there 
may be much to be said in favour of the welding 
of many small interests into a few large and powerful 
ones, such as have become commonplace in the 
nodern business world, there is yet something 
peculiarly pathetic when any force which has withstood 
the strains of time and preserved its individuality 
clear and distinct for generations, and even for 
centuries and ages, is suddenly swept out of its 

long-established place, and has its identity buried in some external power, 

which, being stronger, swallows it up. 

In the social world, it is the variety of individual temperament and 
nature which constitutes the charm of society, and were we all to be merged 
into one common type in thought and feeling, how dull and uninteresting 
we would find each other. 

Passing into the wider field of Empires, it would seem that if all the 
nations of the world were to come under one governing sway, the effect 
would be the gradual obliteration of the individual characteristics of each, 
with, ultimately, a monotonous sameness the world o’er. 

It is, however, a much deeper feeling than this natural regret at the 
passing of the interesting differences of races which rises in our minds when 
we think of the crushing out of old ideals; the tragic, if seemingly passive, 
death of all that has been bravely upheld and defended throughout the long 
history of a people’s freedom. 

And yet the parallel between the influences which affect the individual 
and the movements which stir and change great peoples is so striking that 
we have only to remind ourselves how the very things which seemed to 
be hard and cold, and even cruel, have in reality often proved to be the 
finest blessings in the individual’s experience, in order to be reconciled to 
the hope that out of its present darkness that old-world empire—* The 
Hermit Kingdom ” of Korea—will emerge into a fuller enlightenment and 
peace than she has ever known. 

At any rate, at such a time in the people’s history, perhaps it may not 
be without interest if we travel mentally eastward for a while, and spend 
a day in journeying into this land which has aroused our sympathies. 

The simplest way of approaching this interesting country is by steamer; 
but, as the easiest route is not always the most interesting, we will take 
our seats in the South Manchurian Express and make for Mukden. 

We must do more than imagine that we have arrived in the East, 
however; we must needs also persuade ourselves that we have stepped back 
two years, for the little war-railway over which we are to travel will soon 











Le train de Luxe. 


be replaced by a solid, well-laid, modern line, and then, although much 
safer, much of the thrill will be gone. 

After the long winter, when all on the hills has lain asleep, the warming 
sun of early May, as it steals northwards, melts the great banks of snow 
on the mountains, and causes the streams to begin their work again. The 
awakening takes place so suddenly sometimes that before the rivers in the 
valleys have had time to get ready for their season’s labours, the waters 
from their many new-found tributaries are rushing in to swell them into 
wild and riotous torrents. 

The miniature railway between Mukden and Antung, which the 
Japanese built with such wonderful rapidity during the late war with Russia, 
crosses the winding “ Seiga ” something like thirty-four times, and, while 
making the preliminary arrangements for our trip, we are informed that 
the journey may be, perhaps, a little uncomfortable, as no less than twelve 
of the bridges have been carried away by the spring floods. 

But, somehow, when such an opportunity presents itself of doing 
something we may never have the chance to do again, the desire to pass 
through the new experience only becomes the stronger when we reflect that 
perhaps something may .. .! In we go, then, into the tiny carriages 
which compose the train, and as we move away from the walled-in city of 
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‘ All change.”’ 


Mukden we have the feeling that, whatever may be ahead, we must now 
take our part in it. 

At first we are only conscious of being in so small a compartment that 
we cannot stand up without bending, and as we look out of the windows 
we seem to be suspended above the fields as if hung from a wire. Going 
to the platform at the rear of the carriage, we readily see the reason for 
this strange sensation, for the rails over which we are moving are so close 
together, and the little bank of earth supporting them is so meagre, that 
there seems to be nothing underneath us at all! 

Especially is this so when some hollow or stream has to be crossed, 
for the “ bridge ” at such places is the merest framework of rough-hewn 
trees, the bark still on, and the stumps of the lopped-off branches jutting 
out in all the artistic simplicity of a “ rustic ” summer-house, while, between 
the sleepers, we can see all that lies below, and, owing to the absence of 
any protecting railings or walls at the sides of the track, the rocking and 
swaying of the train suggests the possibility that perhaps these perched-up 
rails are even more unstable than they seem. Only by constantly reminding 
ourselves that many hundreds of trains have passed this way before in 
safety can we keep down the feelings—which, if they be not due to fear, 
are, at any rate, not the effects of comfort. 





Crossing the stream. 


After some time we settle more steadily in our seats, and become 
interested in our fellow passengers—Chinese and Japanese—who sit, for 
the most part, with their legs tucked under them on their seats, and their 
apparent unconcern of the jolting and bumping helps to reassure us that 
all is well. The scenery becomes more interesting as we pass further into 
the narrow vaileys, and it is with regret that we note the great slopes which 
have been laid bare through the shortsightedness of the people in denuding 
a whole country of its trees. 

In the afternoon the train comes to a standstill, and, on looking out, 
we see groups of coolies waiting on the line. We have reached the first 
of the gaps, and, on jumping down, we realise the havoc which the floods 
have caused. There, a few yards ahead, is all that remains of a high wooden 
bridge—a mass of poles and logs jutting out from either bank, the jagged 
ends of the two piles gaping at each other across the stream like the teeth 
of an angry animal. 

The coolies quickly gather up our baggage, and we all walk down 
to the river’s edge, where a temporary structure of planks is stretched across 
the water. It is just as well there is someone else to carry our traps, for, 
although it is a simple enough matter to walk within the limits of two 
planks on a well-laid floor, somehow we want more space when a river is 
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swirling all round, and we certainly feel much easier when our feet touch 
ground again. ; 

On reaching the top of the bank we look for our train—but there is 
none! 

The coolies are busy piling the packages and luggage on to bogies, 
as small in proportion as the carriages had been, and when all the “ ape - 
are aboard, we climb up and take our seats on the top-heavy bundles, and 
with shouts and laughter the initial shove is given and we go whirling on 
our way. 

The railway-track is as winding as the river, and so, while the coolies 
run behind, or sit at the side, and push us along, we can see many of the 
Japanese and Chinese passengers walking across the fields to the point where 
they will meet the line again. 

It is a strange scene. 

Perched up on the top of an unsteady basket of produce or old woman’s 
bundle of ware, or perhaps trying to balance on one end of our own portman- 
teau, we go jolting and bumping along through the twists and turnings of the 
narrow, winding valley, with the hills all around us; the river sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the other, sometimes beneath us; while the air 
rings with the shouts of the coolies, or those in charge of them; the chaff, 
the growlings, the abuse—all this is here, to make up what is surely the 
weirdest railway journey in the world: 

Everywhere along the line the Japanese are masters and the Chinese 
the servants. It seems to be treated as quite a good joke—even by the 
Chinese themselves—when one of the Japanese overseers beats one of their 
number with a stick. It may be that the coolie has been lazy; but one 
can’t help feeling that in the meteoric rise of Japanese power in these parts, 
some of her representatives have stepped up in the world a little too quickly, 
and have in consequence more authority than wisdom. 

It is not long before we come to another broken bridge, and once 
more the plank-balancing transfer is made. On we go again on fresh 
bogies, and the exhilaration of sweeping through the upland country, with 
such a continuously uninterrupted view of all around, grows upon us, 
until we are ready to laugh as much as the coolies when an extra lurch 
almost sends us headlong from our seat. 

Round a sharp corner we come suddenly to one of the skeleton bridges 
which has withstood the floods, and as we go rattling over the ladder-like 
sleepers, with the stream showing, thirty feet below, there is a moment 
when we shut our eyes and gasp—for, from the bogie just ahead, a coolie 
slips his foot and, with a piercing yell, falls over the edge! 

We whirl past, and as we turn to look back we almost topple over, 
too. But it is all right—he has caught hold of a projecting pole, and as 
we stop on gaining the further bank, he climbs up and runs forward to join 
his trolley again. 

In all we spend some two hours in thus bogeying from point to point 
ere the last of the broken-down bridges is passed, and we take our seats 
in the train which has been sent up to await the straggling arrival of the 
passengers and goods from Mukden. 





Filling in the gap. 





The hill-sides all along look just like the trench-dug heights around 
Port Arthur, for they are all seared—presumably by the mountain torrents 
rushing down— as if a great army had fought its way doggedly from point 
to point, and at each halt had thrown up earthworks of protection. In 
the cultivated parts, too, there is something which is strange to our Western 
eyes—the ploughs are drawn by teams composed sometimes of bullock, 
horse, and donkey, all yoked together, while the ploughman seems to have 
all the Chinaman’s dislike of straight tracks, and if the edge of the field 
runs in an uneven curve, he does not just fill i in that space until a straight 
line can be made from end to end—as would be done with us—but carefully 
follows the curves of the first furrow all the way across the field, thus 
forming the most curious wavy patterns, which, as we speed along, become 
an eye-blurring maze. 

At Tsohoko the railway mounts to its highest point, and here we stay 
over-night in a little Japanese inn. At the door we remove our boots, and, 
donning the easy-fitting slippers supplied for the hostel’s guests, we go 
in on the neatly matted floor and each squat down on one of the small 
cushions which serve as chairs. 

The cosy hibachi is very welcome after the cold of our open-air 
journey, and we are soon trying valiantly to ladle the “chow” into our 
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Line above line. 





mouths with the dainty “ hashi ” (chop-sticks), which have been handed 
to us enclosed in decorated paper cases, and uncut at one end (so that they 
would have to be split before using) to prove their newness. Being hungry, 
however, we are glad to find that the proprietor of the inn can speak a little 
English, and is also able to provide us with knives and forks, so we retain 
the fascinating “ hashi ” as mementos. 

Early in the morning we resume our journey, in and out, and up and 
down, the edges of the hills, for the hurried construction of the railway 
during the war gave no time for tunnels. When hills come in the way, 
the railway climbs up in a zigzag from the valley until the summit is 
reached, and then round the peak, and zigzag down again. 

At one point we can see no fewer than five tracks of line, one above 
the other, and each within a few yards of the one below. 

The train goes along the valley until it comes to what looks like a 
dead wall, when it mounts up in this way, and then down again into the 
next valley, and on into another enclosure. 

At the little stations we note the formal etiquette observed by the 
Japanese in the matter of bowing when greeting each other or saying 
farewell, and as none of our accustomed refreshments are available, we gladly 
fill our pockets with the “ monkey-nuts ” which a stray vendor sells. The 





Evening in the valley. Near Antung. 


large baskets of charcoal with which the train is being loaded serve to give 
our imaginations a glimpse of the patient wood-gatherer, away in the hills, 
bringing in the harvest of his labours to feed the slow-burning fires which 
convert his sticks into the fuel (so much in use in Japan) which yields his 
livelihood. 

The views as we pass out of the closed-in valleys of the higher hills 
are really beautiful, and as the train rounds the sharp curves there are vistas 
of hill ranges and valleys, precipices and quiet pools. In the evening, 
when the light softens, and we steam through into more fertile scenes, 
everything looks very peaceful, and after the excitement and the thrill of our 
journey, the placid sheets and ribbons of shining silver, which mark the 
wider water stretches and little rivulets, find us responsive to their messages 
of rest. 

At length the train pulls up, and we step out on the platform at Antung. 

Before us is the Yalu, whose name has been made familiar to the 
world, and across its ice-studded waters the ferry-boats are carrying their 
loads of passengers and merchandise to the river port of Singishu, where, 
as we walk up the beach, we realise that we have reached Korea. 

This is the land where people have so long loved—as most Eastern, 
and some Western, nations still do—* to put things off.” 
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“ Nail ” (to-morrow) is as popular here as “ noliki ” (also, to-morrow) 
is to the Tamil people of Southern India; and when the Korean has tilled 
half his field, he sits down to smoke! 

The Japanese have come in to break up this dream-content; but 
although it seems sad, perhaps it is really good, for—to give one instance— 
if it is by Japanese orders that Korean money is now being spent on making 
roads through this country of no roads, it is, after all, the Koreans themselves 
who most will benefit. 

In short, as an American missionary said to me in the train, “ The 
Japanese have brought ‘ vivre’ into the Koreans? life.” 


UNDER THE LILACS 
By FLorence M. Braprorp 


Oh, lilacs, pale and purple, 
Awaken, hark to me; 

A dream, a wish, and a fancy 
Youve hidden stealthily! 


Yes, all the year youve hid them, 
A long and lonely year! 

Oh, lilacs, you are dreaming 
The dream I told my dear! 


Oh, lilacs, youve half opened 
Your winsome, tender eyes! 
But sad, ’mid soulless sunbeams, 


Our dreamland fades, and dies! 


Oh, lilacs, pale and purple, 
And lilacs white as snow! 
She comes! Our wish, our fancy, 
Our dream, with life aglow! 





BITTER ALMONDS. 


By F. C. Moore 


ND monsieur leaves us to-morrow? He cannot 
remain longer? Monsieur, of course, has affairs; 
and in this miserable hole what is there to delay a 
gentleman? Hélas—we have seen so little of 
monsieur—only enough to make us regret his 
absence. At least, let us have this last night. 

Jean! The shutters! And do not neglect the 
bolts and to make firm the door when you depart. 
Name of a dog! What are they to me, these 
orders of the bourgeois? Let them wait until the morning. Has not 
monsieur, my friend, voyaged all the way from England to give me news 
of my cousin? And I am to permit him to cool himself while I prepare 
the bottle for the son of the butcher! 

Let the son of the butcher continue to cough. He will do it the 
better for the practice. Good evening, Jean. Remember! At eight hours 
in the morning! 

At last, monsieur, we can talk. A small cognac, and madame, my 
wife, will make us a little cup of black coffee. My angel! will you derange 
yourself so much as to make us some of your exquisite coffee? My own! 
a thousand thanks! Madame is distressed to the heart that monsieur must 
leave. To see someone from the great world, you understand—that is 
always something. And when monsieur is the friend of our friend . . . 

Ah, monsieur, you cannot ‘figure to yourself how sad life is in Mon- 
taigle. It is without sparkle—tiresome—contrdct; and this business of 
chemist—it is a business of centimes; of centimes and millegrammes. I 
avow to you, one thinks in centimes—and if one were to see a whole 
Napoleon! Monsieur, one would.lose one’s reason. 

Even I—I, Maxime Marcel, who am from Montmartre—even I am 
becoming bourgeois. It is regrettable, but what would you have? To be 
a Parisian in Montaigle—it is to'have missed one’s destiny. 

Ah, these provincials! They sleep and they eat, and they go about 
their little business. It is the veritable ignominy of existence. They have 
the serious aspect; and they imagine to themselves that they see the whole 
world from their back windows. Ah, if I were Monsieur Rostand, I would 
put Montaigle upon the boards all entire, and Paris would laugh! 

Incidents? No, monsieur, there are never incidents. In Montaigle 
nothing permits itself to happen. We are born, and we grow up, and if 
we are fortunate we die—that is all. 

Behold madame with the coffee! And you think, my angel, that I 
do this good village of Montaigle an injustice? Have I told monsieur 
the incident of Hector? My own, you have reason! It was well made, 
that affair there. Monsieur shall judge. I shall recount to him. the 
incident of Hector. 
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Hector, monsieur, was our bad boy here. He worked on the railway, 
and he came from Paris, where they have ideas. But he was not discreet; 
he could not keep them to himself. He was communist, monsieur. He 
would sit at the Trois Fréres—we have here, also, a Trois Fréres—and he 
would talk to make scandal. He astonished the good citizens ears not 
badly, that youth. 

That was not wise, you comprehend. 

But he was so bad boy, and he had such an air, that he drove all the 
girls—O, but distracted; for he was a big man, monsieur. Ah! the grand 
limbs, and the prodigious chest, and the black hair, and the eyes to make 
terror! He was, in himself, the Revolution! 

Monsieur, to some there are many, but to everybody there is someone. 
The someone of Hector was Marie—Marie Sande, the daughter of old 
Father Sande. Father Sande was a veteran—of the Army of the Loire; 
and he had exchanged glory for a patrimony. A cottage, and a plot of 
ground to grow herbs for his soup. For an old man, it sufficed. 

Marie managed for him his affairs—what they were. She darned his 
stockings, and cooked his dinner, and nursed him when his leg ached, like 
a good daughter. A mite of thing, she was, monsieur, brunette, but very 
religious; for it is the women who are the supports of the church. As 
madame has removed herself, I say it is good for the church. 

Monsieur, I digress. Hector worked in the little cabin at the junction 
on the railway, and every market day, when the train came by, there was 
Marie, see you, going to the market in her quality of housewife, and there 
was Hector leaning out of his window and waving his flag to allow the 
train to make progress. And in the evening there would come Marie back 
again, and there would be Hector twirling his moustache, and gazing with 
the big, greedy eyes. And Marie would blush and smile, and not know 
where to look—for everywhere there was Hector. 

It was very pretty, monsieur; and very young. Youth, monsieur, is 
the period of Romance. One writes verses; one neglects one’s lunch 
Later, one eats more and digests less. That is where we chemists touch 
our profit. 

On féte days, monsieur, Hector would attire himself in his best coat 
and put a flower in his button-hole, and call upon Father Sande. And they 
would sit outside in the sun and talk politics, and Father Sande would tell 
his stories of the war, and Hector would listen. He could listen not badly— 
Hector; he asked the right questions. And Marie would sit by in the shade 
of the porch and work at her knitting—O, of the most industrious! 

One evening, then, when the sun is going down, Hector begins to 
speak of his cabin, how lonely it is. 

“‘ But you have the trains to see, and the people in the trains,” says 
Father Sande. 

“But going away,” responds Hector, “always going away. And 
when one sees the little lamps twinkling away down the line, one thinks 
of Paris, of the lights on the Seine, and the gay cafés, and the boulevards 
at midnight—and one would like to go away also.” 
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“But you have a good round sum every week,” says again Father Sande. 
“ Do not forget that. If you go away you lose your appointment.” 

“It is true, Monsieur Sande—that is to be thought of. But it is 
always the same: whether one does something or leaves it, one always 
regrets. Yet it is lonely.” 

“ Ah, friend Hector,” laughs Father Sande, “ J know what you want. 
A wife, now, to look after you in the evening—that will drive away this 
weariness of which you speak. Look about you, friend.” 

“ T have always looked,” says Hector. ‘ One has not far to look when 
there is a Marie Sande.” 

“ Chut,” says Father Sande, “ she is but a child; one does not think 
of such things at her age.” 

‘“‘ Ask her, then,” says Hector, quite short. 

“ You hear, Marie? ” demands Father Sande. ‘“ What think you of 
that, little one? ” 

“ Come, Marie,” says Hector to her direct. ‘“Am I, then, so fierce? 
I swear to you that if you say ‘ No,’ I will vex you no more. One word, 
Marie? ” 

And Marie grows red up behind her ears, and makes “ Yes ” with the 
head, and runs away into the house. And Father Sande chuckles. And 
it was all settled. 

There was then, monsieur, at Montaigle, a curé who did not love 
Hector. He was an old man, the curé, and he had the old ideas—the very 
old ideas. He had talked with Hector; they had argument; and the good 
curé had enraged himself: and Hector had laughed. 

Also, there were others who had laughed with Hector. That, you 
will comprehend, did not make him love Hector the more. And when he 
is told of the affair, he scolds Marie. 

“ You are turning your back on the Church,” he storms. “ This 
fellow, Hector—who is he? He respects nothing, he believes in nothing, 
nobody knows him—except his friends of the pot-house. Take warning, 
Marie: if you marry him, you put yourself into the hands of the devil— 
you, who have a vocation.” 

But Marie did not trouble herself. “It is to marry Hector—that is 
my vocation;” says she. And the good curé goes off, not at all pleased. 

Then he took counsel with himself, and he went to Ste. Hilaire to see 
the railway company; for, as monsieur knows, it is not the Republic which 
carries us back and forward at Montaigle. We have a company of our own, 
and it carries us away when it chooses, and when it does not choose—we 
can stay where we are. It is very progressive, that company. 

So the curé goes into the big hall of the company, and he says, “ My 
friends, there is great unrest in the town of Montaigle. I desire you to 
regard it.” 

And the company spreads out its hands and says, “ Father, there is 
everywhere the spirit of unrest.” 

And the curé says, “ There is in Montaigle at this moment here a 
particular feeling of unquiet. There are arrivals. That Hector, by 
example. He is an element of disturbance.” 

D 
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And the company responds, “ He is, however, a good workman— 
Hector.” 

And the curé answers, “ Let him, then, work elsewhere. Is there not 
all France for him to work in, and he must select our little town where we 
do not love bad subjects? My flock brings a good trade to the railway; 
but they can always put it in their carts and bring it out of the arrondissement 
to the railways of the Republic—if they are not pleased.” 

And the company says, “ We shall take notice of this spirit of unrest 
in Montaigle. The good of the people—that is the reason of our being.” - 
And the good curé comes back home smiling. That little affair had arranged 
itself. 

Presently, monsieur, things come to happen on the railway. The trains 
which are in the advertisement to come to Montaigle do not succeed to 
arrive at the fixed hour; and the trains which are to depart, do not leave 
when they are said to leave; and always it is the fault of Hector. And 
when Hector swears innocence, the company makes answer, “ But you have 
not observed the rule 96 or the rule 140.” 

For monsieur will observe that there are many—O, a great many—of 
the rules; but if one were to keep all the rules, there would be no trains 
tc run. All the time would be expended in keeping the rules. But if 
anything happens adverse, then the company can say, “ But regard our rule: 
it is this accursed fellow who has neglected what he was told.” That is of 
the most convenient. 

So then, Monsieur, the poor Hector, being worried with reprimands, 
delays, in truth, the great express—the grand express which brings all Paris 
to the South, and is not to stop here at all. And the company shrugs its 
shoulder, and says, “ Decidedly, we must make an example.” And there 
is an end of Hector’s appointment. And then, where is the income to 
support a wife? And Father Sande removes his consent; and Marie is 
distract; and Hector retires to himself. 

In the office of the company there is a friend of Hector. He was 
not big man enough, you understand, to do anything; but he knew—and 
he tells Hector news. And then Hector comes to me. 

I am at my counter compounding the medicines for the customers 
when Hector walks in, and demands of me six grammes of prussic acid. 
And according to the Code, I make enquiry, “ Why, then, Monsieur Hector, 
do you require this prussic acid? ” 

And Hector answers, “ I wish, monsieur the chemist, to poison a rat— 
it keeps me awake at nights. Will it poison a rat? ” 

“ Of the most certain,” I respond, “a dozen rats.” 

* Quickly, monsieur? ” 

“ Before they can receive the unction.” 

“ Tt is what I want,” says Hector, smiling with his teeth. So I measure 
out the six grammes and give it to Hector. “It has the smell of bitter 
almonds,” says he, sniffing. 

“ The more easy for your rats to take,” I answer; and I make entry 
in my books, and I forget about Hector and his rat—that kept him awake 
of nights. 
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Then, monsieur, comes Easter, and madame says to me that we must 
be good boy and make our confession and take the communion. And one 
shrugs one’s shoulders and composes a confession—one that will not astonish 
too much the good curé—and one goes to mass. 

And there we see Hector! 

He did not trouble himself much with masses, that infant. I was 
in the front; for when one is virtuous, monsieur, it is well to be very virtuous. 
And I indicate Hector to madame with my elbow—so—but she makes me 
a frown, and I continue to pray. But I think; and I watch Hector. 

And then comes the communion. Monsieur will figure it to himself. 
The big grey stone arches, and the warm sun coming through the stained 
glass and making the colour of blood upon the altar; and the tall candles 
with the pale flames: and Hector kneeling upon the floor and counting 
his beads in little jerks, and looking out of the corner of his eye. 

Monsieur, you have seen a cat watching beside the mouse-hole; i 
was like that. 

Then the curé makes the Sign and puts the blessed wine to his lips 
and drinks. It was not a good vintage that draught there. The chalice 
slips from his hand and rings down on the marble steps, and he screams— 
once—and he falls sideways against the altar. 

It was like the Judgment of God, monsieur, sudden and complete. 

The women shrieked, and the men rushed to pick him up; but I, 
monsieur, I knew the hour when it sounds, and I regard the chalice. It 
was quite empty, but I get the smell of bitter almonds. That gave one 
furiously to think, you understand. And Hector achieved the counting of 
his beads and went out. 

I was glad I had assisted at that mass, monsieur; it had interest. 

Afterwards, monsieur, the gendarmes come and they make investiga- 
tion, and they look in my books, and they take Hector, and the guillotine 
is set up. And when it is over, all the world says, “ There is a notable 


rascal fewer.” 
But monsieur will notice that, none the less, the good curé remained 


dead. 


That, monsieur, is the incident of Hector. 





THE HON. ARTHUR'S NEW 
SENSATION 


By Harry J. Rosinson 


@ &S. POMROY heaved a sigh of relief as the last guest 
took his leave! The dinner party had been quite a 
cheery function, but the Hon. Arthur was bored and 
made no effort to conceal the fact. He yawned with 
the soup, and yawned with the dessert; practically 
speaking, he had yawned throughout the last month. 
His worthy mother was puzzled. 

“‘ My dear Arthur,” she pleaded, “ what on earth 
ails you? Always discontented—always bored.” 

“ Bit out of sorts to-night, mother, that’s all. Sorry! ” 

“ To-night, indeed! It’s every night and every day. My dear boy, 
nothing satisfies you! ” 

“You’ve hit it, mum! Everything bores me,” he drawled. “ DPve 
done pretty well everything; there’s nothing worth seeing that Pve not 
seen. I?ve plenty of cash, and no occasion to work. In fact, I am absolutely 
spoilt, my dear mother, and that’s the whole secret.” 

Mrs. Pomroy looked at him steadily. 

“ Are you sure that is—the whole secret? ” 

“ Of course, mum! It’s simple enough, surely! ” 

“ Arthur, have you kept your promise regarding that—actress? ” 

“ Yes,” was the ready reply. ‘“ Haven’t seen Elsie for a month! ” 

“ That’s good, but have you—have you explained matters to her? 
Does she know of your betrothal? ” persisted his mother. 

** Everyone knows, mother. Goodness only knows, the arrangement 
was advertised sufficiently.’ There was a distinct note of animation in the 
Hon. Arthur’s tone. 

“ The correct thing is to write her, Arthur.” 

“It wouldn’t be decent, mother. Elsie is a good sort, really! Either 
I see her and finish up our little friendship, as it were, or—well, I can’t put 
what I want to say in a letter, mother.” 

“Then see her, by all means, my dear boy,” replied his mother. 
“ But please be sensible, and make it final. Let her understand.” 

“ Oh, she’ll understand, dear little soul,” said Arthur, with a curious 
chuckle. “It shall be final. Wouldn’t be playing the game, otherwise. 
Wouldn’t be fair! ” 

“It would be very unfair, Arthur, to Beatrice! ” 

“ Oh, I—meant to Elsie, mum.” 

So it came about that the actress affair was closed, as Arthur expressed 
it, and with his engagement to Beatrice Arundale came boredom complete 
and absolute. She was described by all and sundry as a sweet girl, and 
Arthur agreed as emphatically as his ennui permitted. 
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He left his club one night at close upon twelve o’clock, and strolled 
carelessly along the Embankment. It was a dreary night, murky and hazy, 
with a weird mist hovering over the river, and an atmosphere full with 
drizzle. The Hon. Arthur stopped and gazed quite wistfully over the 
parapet at the black mass of water, and the strange effects of shapes twinkling 
with mistly lights beyond. 

“>Pon my word, I’d give any amount of money for a new sensation— 
just a few minutes of a feeling new to me. If Elsie chanced to pass, | 
believe I could be absolutely happy for a space. But no, it would not be 
fair to Beatrice. My lot is cut and dried; every day planned out—the 
same duties, the same people, same food. Pshaw! 1 might just as well 
peg—Hullo! ” 

He had turned slightly round and noticed a well-dressed passer-by 
accosted by a vagrant; his quick eye observed also that the scoundrel had 
not been content with the copper accorded him, but hastily stowed away 
some article which shone as the flare from the gas lamp caught it. The 
pedestrian passed hurriedly along, whilst the vagrant slouched to a seat 
some yards off and sat down. Arthur affected to see nothing. He con- 
tinued his reverie for a space; eventually, however, he walked to the seat 
and sat alongside the man. 

“No home to go to? ” he asked. 

“ Not unless I have the price of a bed.” 

Arthur handed over a shilling to him. 

“ Thank’ee guv’nor. You’re generous, you are, and no mistake.” 

“ Not at all! I want to ask you a few questions, that’s all.” 

The fellow winced, and looked decidedly uneasy. 

“ Wot do yer mean? ” 

“ Oh, nothing to alarm you. How do you get a living? ” 

“ Oh, odd jobs; ’olding horses heads, running messages, and so on.” 

“ Don’t you get tired of it all? ” 

“‘ Sometimes—sometimes wishes I was dead, but something turns up, 
and on I goes again.” 

“Do you get any pleasure? ” 

“ Now and then. A bit of luck comes, and then I ’as beer and baccy, 
or goes in the ‘gods’ at a music hall—not often, though, you bet.” 

“ Now, seriously, if you had your way, if your wretched life were 
your own, would you choose to go on with it—or stop it? ” 

“ You’re a funny one, guv’nor! ” 

“ Which would you choose? ” 

“Go on with it, I think. It’s worth it if only for the bits of luck.” 

Arthur was thoroughly enjoying his study of humanity, and laughed 
bitterly to himself as he realised how cheaply happiness can be acquired 
by the unspoilt. 

“ Do you ever steal? ” he asked, suddenly. 

“ No blooming fear,” said the fellow, jumping to his feet. 

“ You did to-night.” 

“ How the a 

“ You’d better give me the watch.” 
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“Tm blest if I do. It ain’t yours.” 

“ Give me the watch, quickly,” demanded Arthur. “ It’s your only 
chance. He’s coming back.” 

The man glanced quickly round, and surely enough beheld a figure 
hastening towards them. 

With a second’s hesitation he muttered, “ Well, I’m blest! ” and 
handed over the watch. 

The Hon. Arthur thrust it into his pocket and sped away down the 
Embankment, leaving the vagrant standing helpless and puzzled. 

Along came the owner of the stolen property, followed by a minion 
of the law. 

“ That’s the man, constable.” 

“ What’s up, guv’nor? ” 

“ You stole the gentleman’s watch,” explained the policeman, taking 
his arm. 

“ How about the toff what’s run away? I swear I ain’t got the 
watch,” said the wastrel, mysteriously. 

The suggestion was not regarded as plausible, however, and the trio 
journeyed forth to the police station, where a systematic search took place, 
which, of course, proved fruitless. The officials were in a quandary! The 
owner was sure of the thief’s identity, whilst the fellow as stoutly denied 
the accusation. 

Then the Hon. Arthur stalked in! 

“T wish to give myself up,” he stated, heroically. “I have stolen 
a watch! ” 

Whereas the owner and the dignitaries of the law were but a few 
moments before previously perplexed, they were now amazed. Half- 
apologetically the prosecutor identified his property, and muttered something 
about withdrawing the charge without exactly knowing why. 

“The man was right then, sir, about the ‘ toff ?! ” said the constable 
in a severe tone, which hardly concealed his bewilderment. ‘ What is 
that, sir? Most decidedly the case must be proceeded with.” 

The Hon. Arthur was then charged and the vagrant dismissed. He 
slunk away absolutely dumbfounded, the picture of amazement, and pre- 
sented so comical a figure that the prisoner shook with laughter. 

He was thoroughly enjoying his sensation, to be sure. 

“ My name is Arthur Pomroy! Never mind the address! ” 

“ ‘Why the deuce did you take the watch? ” blurted out its owner, 
unable any longer to control his excitement. 

** Because it’s worth at least a tenner, my good sir! ” replied our hero, 
sweetly, as he was led away almost gently to spend his first night in a cell. 

* * > * * * * 


The Court was crowded to its utmost capacity, and a buzz of sup- 
pressed excitement grew into quite a babel as the prisoner’s name was called. 
Mrs. Pomroy was crying quietly in a far corner, whilst her boy’s fiancée 
sat with her, an elegant young creature whose charming face was spoiled 
by traces of obvious disgust. In another corner, quite unobserved, sat 
Elsie, with swollen eyes and a brave smile. 
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The constable first related his story in matter-of-fact, stereotyped style, 
and the prosecutor, still half-apologetically, had verified his statements. 
The magistrate peered over the top of his spectacles and sniffed. 

“| must say that I fail to see why the prisoner stole the watch,” he 
commenced. ‘ He comes of a good family: there is no necessity. I put 
it to you, Pomroy, was it a mad freak—an escapade? ” 

“No, it was nothing of the kind,” said Arthur, with noble effort. 
“ I was in a fix; I was in need of ready money! ” 

He lied with suavity, and there was a veritable sensation in court. 

“ Then I have no alternative, despite your position in life. I will, 
however, consider your relatives, and sentence you to a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment only.” 

With a cheerful glance towards his mother, who had now forgotten 
her dignity and given way to hysterics, the Hon. Arthur was led below, 
and fashionable London was provided with a delicious tit-bit for its after- 


dinner conversation. 
* * > * * * x 


Precisely two weeks later, our hero emerged from his prison with 

an expression of severe contentment upon his face, and jauntily hailed a 

hansom. He found Mrs. Pomroy in a state of collapse and confined to 
her room. 

“J am downright sorry, mother. I had no idea it would hit you so 

hard. I wanted to do something new, and that poor devil deserved a 


chance! ” 

“« But you’ve ruined your prospects, my dear boy,” sobbed his mother. 

“ Not at all, really. All our little world knows it was a mischievous 
freak; and as for those who don’t know, I can explain,” said Arthur, with 
a chuckle. 

“T have explained, dear. I must admit that everyone guessed the 
truth except—Beatrice. She has broken the engagement, and is absolutely 
adamant.” 

Arthur smiled, and there was something of happiness in the smile. 

“Oh, that young woman called, Arthur! ” 

“ Rather plucky, wasn’t it? Did she offer condolences, mother? ” 

‘She has behaved rather well. I understand that through her the 
tale has spread throughout London that you did it for-a wager.” 

“ Bravo, Elsie! ” 

And Arthur caught his mother in his arms and kissed her. 

“ Elsie won’t break the engagement if I steal a bank, mother. I 
don’t think she would ever go back on me; she’s a splendid chum! ” 





“MISS” 


By Mark RENForRD 


HE household of Monsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, was 
composed, at its normal strength, of Monsieur 
Ratineau, Madame Ratineau, and Ma Tante, plus 
two cats, Miss, sometimes known as the daughter 
of Pharoah, and the Queen of Sheba, or Sheba, for 
short. 

Each member of the family was recommended 
by a particular distinction: Madame Ratineau by 
the Accident, Ma Tante by her opulence, Monsieur 

Ratineau by his beadledom, Miss by her maternai virtues, and the Queen 
of Sheba by her beauty. 

The exact nature of Madame Rantineau’s Accident was veiled in the 
mists of a respectable antiquity and a limited vocabulary. It was in some 
way connected with a horse, white of coat but black of heart. The horse 
had succumbed, and Madame Ratineau alone survived to tell the tale. 
This she did, ever more and more vaguely, quite as often as was opportune 
and nearly as often as was importune. It was ancient and modern history 
at the same time—ancient in its origin and modern in its results. The 
latter Madame Ratineau described with a large tracing on the air of mon- 
strous diagrams that set notes of interrogation against the so-called dis- 
coveries of all the physiologists from Zeno down to Cuvier. Madame 
Ratineau was not made apparently as other people are; but she was not 
unduly puffed up. She claimed only one compensation for the Accident, 
namely, to have her own way on every point. 

Monsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, would have thus been a somewhat 
over-married man had he not steadfastly adhered to a useful little habit of 
his own—the habit of the last word. Now, domestic animals made Madame 
Ratineau feel she did not exactly know how, though, of course, she knew 
exactly why. But Monsieur Ratineau’s sentiments were more definite. 
He loved animals, and held that it was precisely for that reason that Madame 
Ratineau did not love them. He saw mere wifely contrariness where 
Madame Ratineau saw the Accident. These sharply contrasted views led 
to disputes, which Ma Tante was called in to decide. Her decision was 
generally in favour of Monsieur Ratineau. For Ma Tante knew that she 
liked and supposed that she understood the smaller domestic animals, and, 
by her kindness to them, had for many years contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree to the keeping-up of the canine and feline death-rate of Paris. 

Miss and the Queen of Sheba were materialised last words of Monsieur 
Ratineau. Each owed her local habitation and her name to the Beadle. 
Miss was a handsome and responsible tabby—a person of one instinct, the 
motherly. If the maidenliness of her name suggests a little impropriety 
to English ears, it must remember that it suggested nothing at all to the 
ears of Monsieur Ratineau and household. At the period at which this 
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story opens, Miss was in a species of half-mourning for a promising family 
of five that ten days ago had disappeared mysteriously, as families will, out 
of their natal wood cellar. 

The Queen of Sheba was a daughter of Miss by an earlier marriage— 
the only survivor of four. It was only by Ma Tante’s rather energetic 
wrestling with the Accident that the Queen of Sheba had survived at all, 
for she had a touch of Persian in her, and a touch of Persian is all very 
well when you are just a cat, but all very ill when you are a cat and an 
incubus. The Queen of Sheba was a magnificent creature; hence the name 
that the Beadle bestowed upon her. She was generally called Sheba, for 
short. This was an unfortunate curtailment of her grandeur, and for all 
the idea of magnificence that the shortened name conveyed, Monsieur 
Ratineau might really just as well have called her Mesopotamia. 

At this moment the position of Sheba, for short, presented serious 
difficulties. She was on the most advanced boundary line of kittenhood. 
But in view of her recent bereavement, Miss had sent Sheba back to the 
nursery, for she could not do without something to mother. The Queen 
of Sheba, who was absolutely indifferent to the disappearance of her half- 
brothers and half-sisters, submitted with astonishment and not too good 
grace to this tardy recrudescence of maternal affection. Thus the seed 
of discontent was sown in her heart. Her temper was somewhat soured. 
She played with her claws out, which is not at all the game. 

Things might have worked back to a more comfortable state had not 
Monsieur Ratineau chosen this very season for producing Moses out of 
his coat pocket. Moses was a puppy that the Beadle had rescued from 
the bucket of destiny. Monsieur Ratineau had therefore named him Moses 
—that is, “ drawn out.” And when you know a little more about Moses, 
“drawn out,” you will decide without hesitation that the Beadle was 
happier in the selection of the name for the puppy than of the puppy for 
the name. 

Moses was ill-favoured among dogs. He was liver and white—a 
fantastic combination under the best of circumstances, and a mighty 
unpleasing one under the worst. They were the worst in the case of Moses, 
for the colour seemed to have been dabbed in anyhow, and he gave you 
the impression of a dog turned inside out. As to his breed, it was impossible 
to advance any definite assertion for the moment, and as time went on it 
seemed to become more and more impossible. He was just a plain dog— 
very plain. The ugliness of his soul was not yet apparent, but his physical 
ugliness was amply sufficient for the day. 

When Monsieur Ratineau brought Moses out of his pocket and put 
him down, Miss, who happened to be alone in the basket that was her 
domain, sat for some time thoughtfully blinking at the liver and white 
splotch that lurched and staggered about the sanded floor, whimpering 
most distressfully for the desolation thereof. At last she stepped out of 
her basket with as much caution as if the tiling were composed of a par- 
ticularly brittle species of ice, walked delicately about Moses along a spiral 
that had Moses for its centre, examined curiously the parti-coloured riddle 
squirming at that point, made nothing of it, retreated, returned, made 
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something of it, and on this last impression set briskly to work to repair 
the glaring defects of Moses’ toilet. 

The slightness of the opposition offered by Moses to the attentions 
of Miss encouraged her to proceed yet further along the path of benevolence. 
With reassuring miauls, deft pushes, and an occasional tug at the slack of 
his neck, she urged the puppy towards the basket. When there, she hauled 
him over the edge and stepped in after him. The ceremony of adoption 
had been short, but complete. In renaming Miss from this moment “ The 
Daughter of Pharoah,” the Beadle imagined that he had imagined the 
extraordinary, but perhaps, after the manner of men, he had only imagined 
the obvious. 

This scene made Madame Ratineau feel, in an acute degree, she did 
not exactly know how. MHer diagrams on the air were portentously 
zigzaggy. But Moses was a last word of M onsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, 
to whom his two successful feats of nomenclature had naturally endeared 
the puppy. Give a dog, not to mention his adoptive mamma, a highly 
appropriate name and you will stick to him. Monsieur Ratineau stuck to 
Moses with a tenacity worthy of a handsomer cause. Ma Tante, moved 
to huskiness by the adoption business, cast for Moses, and Madame Ratineau 
bottled up her dissatisfaction and her symptoms. For she reflected that it 
is so difficult to find an aunt with a nice little piece of money, and so easy 
to find distant cousins vulgarly disposed to divide that nice little piece of 
money into smaller, less nice pieces. 

When the Queen of Sheba returned home half an hour later, she eyed 
the newcomer with that disfavour with which Madame Ratineau might 
regard the distant cousins of Ma Tante. Then she put one paw into the 
basket with the intention of taking up such a portion as she could of her 
old place. But the bounds of the basket were not so wide as the bounds 
of the Daughter of Pharoah’s affection. There was room in it for hardly 
more than one and a half—it had been a tight fit for Miss and her elderly 
kitten—and being a dividend ever so much smaller than the divisor, 
Daughter of Pharoah, plus Moses, plus Queen of Sheba, it was evident that 
into that basket Sheba would not go. This mathematical verity the 
Daughter of Pharoah indicated by a vigorous pat (claws out) that sent Sheba 
spinning backwards on the floor. 

The Queen of Sheba understood by this the permission, with her 
mother’s strenuous blessing, to consider herself definitely grown up—quite 
come out. It had been tardy in arriving : it was to be accepted with alacrity. 
Sheba rose from the floor, shook the sand of home out of her fur, and went 
forth briskly into the wide world. For six whole months she gave no sign 
of life. And Madame Ratineau, who, on the strength of the Accident and 
as set-off to the Beadle’s tiresome habit of the last word, attributed to 
herself the gift of postfactum prophecy, declared that she had always known 
that Sheba would come to no good. 

In the meantime Moses grew from toyhood to boyhood and on to 
youth. The character of dogs in general is as easy to read as an illuminated 
advertisement. A dog, in the vast majority of cases, is a mere conscience, 
good or bad, on four legs. But Moses gave no outward evidence of his 
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inward naughtiness. His eye was untroubled and childish; the angle of 
his tail sincerity itself. He displayed the edifying virtues of obedience, 
modesty, and cheerfulness—In an innocence of heart that later events 
argued to be basely feigned, he barked at the wrong persons. On more 
than one occasion he followed Monsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, to church, 
and went to sleep in the vestry, swathed in Monsieur le Curé’s old cassock, 
as if he had taken some kind of minor orders. 

“ A nice little beast! ” would observe Tartempion, who understood 
dogs. 
“ Nest-ce pas? » would say Ma Tante, who supposed that she did. 
Now this Tartempion was an agriculturist, for he carried a hoe over 
his shoulder. He hung himself up on his neighbours’ gates, passed the 
time of day lengthily with them, and talked crops in the most convincing 
way. But in spite of all this, Tartempion, the agriculturist, was rumoured 
to float immense quantities of game, seasonable and unseasonable, on the 
Paris market. His garments were cut monstrous bulgy. And the forest- 
guards discontentedly conceived of Tartempion less as an agriculturist than 
as a walking game-bag. 

When Ma Tante spoke of a dog as a nice dog, she meant morally nice. 
But Tartempion’s compliment was of not so exalted a character. He 
referred rather to sturdiness of build, length of leg and nose, and quickness 
of eye. Tartempion, hung up on Monsieur Ratineau’s gate and observing 
Moses sideways, had remarked that he was sturdy of build, long of leg 
and nose, and quick of eye. 

“A nice dog! ” would say Tartempion, the agriculturist. 

“ N’est-ce pas? ” would agree Ma Tante, with effusion. 

And Moses blinked at Ma Tante and winked at Tartempion. 

At the end of the six months, Sheba came home. Where she had 
been all the time, no one ever knew, but her great life-scheme, whatever 
it was, had been a lamentable failure. There was no magnificence about 
her now. Her coat was in a frightful state of delapidation. She was just 
leg and backbone; so thin that she cast no shadow worth mentioning; so 
feeble that when she coughed—she had a nasty cough—she almost lost her 
balance. It was evident that Sheba had been throwing her cap over the 
mill, as they say, to a pretty considerable extent. 

Miss and Moses were sitting side by side in the basket, which they 
now filled much more than comfortably. The Daughter of Pharaoh did not 
immediately recognise the returned prodigal—it is doubtful indeed that she 
ever did, for it must be confessed that her intellectual incapacity was pro- 
digious. She had never been able to count further than one in the article 
of kittens, and had an arithmetical table of her own by which once times 
one made about half a dozen. In this crisis her memory went all to pieces. 

“‘T seem to know the face,” she said plainly to herself; “but, dear 
me! if I can put a name to it! ” 

In a minute, however, the Daughter of Pharoah’s mothering enthusiasm 
swamped every other consideration. Whatever this thing might be, it was 
a creature that wanted love and care and washing; the more so as it appeared 
to be a cat. With an adroit dig of her head in his ribs, Miss butted 
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Moses neatly out of the basket. Then she invited Sheba in. Sheba did 
not make any bones about accepting, though, indeed, she had little else to 
make. ‘Thus it was that Miss adopted her own daughter. 

Now when Moses shot out of that basket, his material fall was some 
six inches. His moral fall you will reckon at about an Irish mile, or at 
nothing particular: an Irish mile, if he was originally high principled ; 
nothing particular, if he was originally depraved. At any rate, he got on 
to his feet an outwardly changed dog. He shook off the sand of home, 
as Sheba had done; he shook off the sand of virtue for ever, as Sheba had 
done but temporarily. With a wickedly cocked tail, with a wickedly 
gleaming eye, he stalked out of the kitchen, out of the yard, out of the 
gate. He turned to the left; it was insignificant. For a moment his liver 
and white ugliness was seen debasing the prospect in the direction of the 
forest. Then he disappeared. 

That evening it became known that he had attached himself to Tar- 
tempion, the agriculturist—unto Baalpeor, as the Beadle expressed it. 

If Moses had ever wished to do so, he could never have returned 
home. Monsieur Ratineau indeed proposed to reclaim him. But Ma 
Tante’s faith in dogs had been shaken by the defection of Moses; Madame 
Ratineau’s tolerance towards cats enlarged by the return of the prodigal 
Sheba, and the Accident had it on this occasion. Moses was allowed to go 
to the deuce, as they say, in his own way. He remained with Tartempion, 
was helpful to him in his agricultural pursuits, and proved himself a nice 
dog. Whether Tartempion made Monsieur Ratineau any pecuniary com- 
pensation is doubtful. But it is not doubtful that shortly after these events 
Ma Tante declared at supper that if she had not known that it was mutton 
she was eating, she would have sworn it was venison. Perhaps Monsieur 
Ratineau, the Beadle, would have been ready to swear just the opposite. 

Sheba soon regained her circular measurements and her beauty, and 
retrieved by unimpeachable behaviour her damaged character. By general 
desire, the Daughter of Pharoah became just plain “ Miss ” again, for the 
history of Moses was no credit to her adoptive discrimination. She seemed 
to ruminate gravely over recent incidents. Perhaps she contrasted the 
lapse of Sheba with that of Moses, and deducted that Sheba’s misbehaviour 
had been, as the virtue of Moses, parenthetical. Perhaps she asked herself 
whether on two occasions she had not been a trifle too hasty; whether 
affection, even of the adoptive kind, should not be tempered by discretion; 
whether one should raise one’s voice, let alone one’s hand, to children; and 
so forth. She appeared to sit and revolve such high meditations. But 
probably, for she was colossally unintelligent, she merely sat. 
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A STORY OF AUSTRALIA 
By Lity CurisTIson 


OSITIVELY the last attempt of Vernon Carlton 
Courtenay to exterminate the ubiquitous kangaroo’ 
—how’s that? ” twanged Benson. 

The squatters laughed. “It'll be sport.” 
Vernon turned bitterly. ‘Sport! ? when 
my cattle die because the wallabies gobble my 
isolated clumps of grass? ‘Sport?’ To me it’ll 
be a fight for life! ” 
“T think yer take things a bit serious,” 
remonstrated “ hungry ” Scott from over the Divide. 

The squatters looked at Vernon’s greying hair, and he looked at his 
bare plains, at the dusty trees that shrank from the copper sky and mockery 
of dry lagoons. 

Somewhere a dingo wailed, hot-throated. 

“‘ Perhaps I do,” he observed. 

“ You only require a spill of rain to start the grass,” cheered old 
Farquhar, whose run lay off the infested area. ‘ We'll do our best, mate, 
to obliterate the marsupials to-morrow. [Il bring Courage along. Till 
sun-up, good night.” 

“ All right; Pll show you an English shoot,” called Vernon after his 
departing neighbours, “ beaters and all.” 

The back-blockers’ enthusiasm threw back in a whirl of sand. “A 
real Old Country shoot in style; hooray! ” 

Benson, the wit, took down the slip-rails. “If Wallaby Vernon’s 
cattle multiplied like Wallaby Vernon’s vermin, he’d be a millionaire! ” 

No one disputed it. 

“It’s the devil of a life,” ruminated Scott, “hanging on in that 
sand-pan what he never ought ter have selected. He’s a three and a half 
per cent. Englishman, an’ I like him.” 

“ He’s not doing great things, but he’s making a good fight, and 
England may be proud of her son,” agreed Farquhar. “Shoot up 
to-morrow! Cheer-oh, boys! ” and he struck a side track for his homestead. 

‘Why don’t he chuck it? ” demanded Benson, facetious-thumbed. 

“ Which? ” 

“« Vernon.” 

“ Haven’t yer heard? He’s countin’ on gettin’ married.” 

The youngster laughed. ‘“ And he’s come here to do it! ” 

‘Yer mean Miss Courage Farquhar? ” asked Scott. 

“TLor’, no! There’s nothing there. The fact is, I have one eye ‘n 
that direction.” 

“You have? ” 
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“ Yairs; but Vernon? ” 


“ The girl’s in England, waitin’. 

“ For him to make a fortune? ” The idea convulsed Benson. “ Oh, 
how fruity! Going to marry Wallaby Vernon when he—he—makes a 
fortune! ” Their mirth came grotesquely along the grim track that threaded 
the Chinese puzzles of bleached cattle bones shining through the glow. 

* * + * * * * 

Vernon’s solitary dinner was over quickly. Each evening he entered 
the day’s work in the heat-warped diary and added accounts. Afterwards 
he would stretch and smoke on his deep verandah. bye the blue 
darkness worked magic on the mud floor and bough-shade of his log-hut, 
and the far firmament showed wealth to all. Hope seemed to expand 
among those countless stars where Vernon’s thoughts got “ bushed ” nightly. 

Twelve years ago he had turned squatter in the vast out-back; glorying 
in the wild, free life, though capital melted and drought alone brought 
sure returns. Straws which other men caught, Vernon somehow missed; 
it takes a life-old bushman to reckon the wind. He watched men file 
along the fertile track of temptation, where they grew rich—or died. He, 
too, might have shouldered his swag that way, where weaker men dashed 
in and won. 

Back in England a woman, who had waited for him through the elastic 
stage called girlhood, was true still. Each mail reminded him, in a faithful 
grey envelope. 

It would be winter in England now. 

He remembered the quiet country where she crumpled through pure 
snow to the cold, grey church, summoned by century-mellowed bells. The 
plaintive insistence of the mopoke hushed, and he forgot for a time the 
thirsting land that would be re-baked before the night had managed to get 
it cool; distant hobble-bells changed to an old=world chime. 

“T loved her,” he murmured, uneasily; then started, noticing the past 
tense. “If I still loved her, I could go back, beg a hundred-pounder job 
and settle content, a back number in a suburban road.” He laughed at 
the idea. 

Some cattle disturbed the night, and shifted the focus of his thoughts 
to another picture: out of a thousand-hoofed dust-haze careered Courage 
Farquhar, one with the blue-shirted, long-whipped riders. In hot sun, stock 
grazing, the company lulled to a crawl; or stretching the plain, they dashed 
to head a stampede. His heart beat faster and his pulses danced to the 
tune of the crash and the rush that haunts a bushman for ever. 

At the present moment, no doubt, she would be sitting with her father 
by the unshaded lamp, planning cattle sales. 

Just an ordinary bush girl, sometime doctor, clergyman, cook, engineer, 
fence-repairer, philanthropic darner-up, with two generations of Australian 
sun in her hair and her heart. Ignorant? yes; she had had no education 
except at the big school called Life. 

Often she came to Vernon at the end of the day’s work; and easing 
in the saddle that had almost been her cradle, talked with him of England, 
the place she, too, called Home. Again she would ask to see his fading 
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college photos that hung among the “ IIlustrateds ” on the log wall. With 
chin on brown hand, eyes tamed, she would repeat, “ that’s where I’m going 
some day.” Every Colonial hopes to save enough to visit his Mecca. 
Well for him if he never rakes the money, for a fiercely loyal heart, expect- 
ing the welcome it extends from its own sunlit shores, must face the chill of 
unseeing eyes. 

“If you do go to the Old Country,” he had replied, “I should like 
to be with you to——” 

“To explain me? ” She was intuitive. 

“ Yes”; he was truthful. Then he remembered there would be a pale- 
eyed, light-haired woman, waiting. 

And the two pictures would not blend. 

* * * * * * * 

Next morning a merry cavalcade clattered up while Vernon was look- 
ing down his gun and counting cartridges. 

The coloured cook suavely permitted Courage to make the coffee, and 
the breakfast was further eventful by plunder from Farquhar’s fowl house. 

“Have you noticed that I look particularly pensive? ” asked Benson 
of the girl. 

“ Aren’t you afraid of setting the sun ablaze? ” demanded her parent. 

The dandy patted his oily parting. 

“TI always use water,” said Scott, whose hair would not divide at all. 

“Reckless extravagance! ” came in chorus, and Vernon frowned; he 
hated people who were flippant about the drought. 

“Tm sorry I’m so beautiful,” apologised Benson, “ but what I was 
going to remark when you were so witty, sir, was that I’m wondering if I 
dare ask Courage, again to-day, to marry me? ” 

“‘She’s too wild a filly to be trotted into the matrimonial yard,” 
declared Farquhar contentedly. 

It was Vernon Courtenay who tied her veil. 

“ Why do he get all the by-products in the way of privilege? ” gesti- 
culated Scott. 

“‘ He’s wop my eternal gratitude—never once has he proposed! ” And 
Scott was glad#hat anyway she did not appear to care for Courtenay. 

They-mounted. Bushmen look their best when, horses turned to the 
blinding sun, they vault to the saddle. 

“If this is an English shoot I can only say it’s imposing,” compli- 
mented Farquhar, beaming round. 

Scott was dubious. “It looks ter me more like a bloomin’ search 
party fer Burke and Wills? ” 

It was a remarkable gathering: white stock-man and black, Lee- 
Metford and stone tomahawk. Vernon had invited every black man, 
woman and child for miles round to beat up the game, at the same time 
warning them that they must come clothed. The jovial squatters were 
surprised to see how endlessly the verb “ to clothe ” could be conjugated. 

The noisy, garish mob advanced among the riders. 

They did not have far to go to find the wallabies; in fact, the wallabies 
found them. Vernon called a halt, when suddenly Farquhar interfered. 
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Standing up in stirrups like the officer in the picture, he commanded, “ raise 
hell! ” 


“Go to the devil! ” Vernon’s indignant remonstrance was mistaken 
for confirmation. 

Each black-man rattled stones in a pot brought for the purpose, and 
the women and piccannies beat nullas on kerosene tins; all howled. 

The squatters rocked at the mischief Farquhar had worked. In his 
attempt to stem pandemonium Vernon resembled the conductor of a 
Wagner opera. Farquhar rubbed his chin; those who let loose should 
first reckon whether they can chain again. 

Naturally every wallaby within a mile cleared out. Then the blacks 
simultaneously ceased. Vernon had raged himself hoarse and the others 
were helpless with laughter. So the conscientious savages began again. 

This time Vernon’s arms were dedicated to his guests. ‘ What have 
you come out to see? A mob of excited maniacs? ” . 

“ Or a man clothed in soft speeches? ” tacked on Benson. 

“ A wallaby shoot—English style,” replied Scott, who was practical. 

Then Courage, crying with mirth, worked the miracle of silence. 
“Stop! ” she said. 

As a contrast it was appalling. Every bird and beast seemed to have 
left the district for good. 

“ Congratulations! ” yahooed Benson. 

“ ‘What shall we do now? ” ventured Farquhar. 

“ Tm ashamed of you, Dad! ” laughed Courage, and their host sulkily 
did not care. 

Courage addressed the blacks in Pidgin-English. Under the guidance 
of the head stock-man they were to beat up the bush paddock while the 
guns waited at the mouth of the scrub. The heathen, puzzled, said they 
understood and roamed shrilly away. Vernon gazed disgusted after the 
fat bodies and wasted limbs of no Parthenon proportions. “I set out to 
conquer the hemisphere,” he muttered, “and I reap a harvest of bandi- 
coots.” 

“ Courage!” It was coincidence that Farquhar shouted to the girl. 

Horses abreast swept the plain, then filed the scrub. Noise notified 
the blacks at work. Presently kangaroos and wallabies sped by. The men 
and the girl picked them off; and still more wallabies came. Working 
through the bush paddock the sport grew more like butchery. Scalps 
dangled from saddles and men demanded more cartridges. Far, faintly, 
sounding like a toy, came the throbbing tin-beat. They piled the stiffening, 
fear-eyed creatures that scientists respect. Dizzily, the heat sickened them 
as the sun tracked the meridian. Courage raised her veil for air. 

“I wish I had a photo of the bag,” Vernon smiled again, “ they would 
hardly believe it in England.” 

Farquhar grabbed at the flies. “It’s good enough! ” 

Someone suggested lunch but no one was hungry. 

“Keep it up! ” pleaded Scott, “ we’re here ter give Vernon a show.” 
And they mounted again and away. On, till they fired towards a water- 
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hole where the buggy had arrived and lunch was spread under the shadeless 
trees. Off-saddling, they squatted in the swelter. 

Benson packed hacks of junk on his bread-plate. “It’s nice to think,” 
he told them, “ that this little day’s sport will put pounds into our friend 
Courtenay’s pocket and aid him to get married.” 

Full mouths agreed. ‘“ My word! sixpence per scalp and two and six 
per hide ter say nothing of the relief fer the country.” 

The man from over the Divide was game to turn his hand even to a 
joke. ‘Can’t yer see him bolting ter-night ter the railway track ter fire 
off a cable? ‘ Come, yer lovin’ Wallaby.’ ” 

After counting the scalps they found the loved one’s passage was 
provided. Vernon was rallied for his lack of enthusiasm. 

The insistent noise of the blacks was on his nerves. “ Let’s get on! ” 

They had knocked the ashes out of pipes and got started when the 
head stock-man galloped up leading a regiment of mosquitoes. ‘ They’ve 
gone cranky! ” he wailed. 

“ The blacks? ” 

“ Yairs, and the cattle! Every blessed hoof has stampeded, carrying 
the new fencing along; they’re heading straight fer the Never-Never and 
the kangaroos is after *em! ” 

For once no one had a suggestion to offer. Vernon mopped his 
forehead. 

“It’s the blacks, curse em! ” went on the masculine Rachel, “ they’ve 
started their devil’s carrobbery and dancin’ and they’ll keep it up till they 
drops——it take the heart out of a man! ” 

“ We must go after the cattle,” said Courage. 

“No good! no good! It'll take a week before they steady down— 
they’ve melted every bit of fat that was on ’em and Lord knows how we’re 
ter get them ready hee market again! ” 

Benson spoke. ‘ Look here, Courtenay! Have we come here to shoot, 
or have you tricked us to a fiery cattle round-up? ” 

“ The harm’s done,” spluttered Vernon, “ better account for the vermin 
that’s left, and leave the blacks and the cattle to go to the devil! ” 

Acting on this, they formed limp detachments round various water- 
holes, to catch those that came to drink. 

The sky blushed hotly and the sun dropped into the big lagoon. 
Girths were tightened for the ride home. 

“T should think we’d wiped out the kangaroos? ” ventured Scott as 
he said good-bye. 

“ Yairs,” shouted Benson, “and I daresay Courtenay wiil spare you a 
brace, my friend—they tell how dinners ain’t too frequent over the Divide.” 

“ Come home with us,” invited Farquhar, “ we’re going to be festive.” 

Scott shook his head. ‘ No more wallaby, thanks, fer this child. I’m 
going home ter a long, long drink.” He turned solemnly to Vernon. 
“ Ask us ter the weddin’, mate? I’ve a hard-boiled shirt somewhere and 


maybe Benny will lend me some harness fer me neck.” He lurched towards 
Courage. ‘ Excuse me mentioning it, but I suppose yet haven’t, by chance, 
changed yer mind? ” 
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Her answer though kind was unsatisfactory. So the hungry man went 
back over the Divide. 

Farquhar shook hands with Vernon. “Thank you, sonny! I’m afraid 
we’ve worked the mischief among your herd, but I reckon we’ve all been 
interested in your English shoot, and anyway we’ve about wiped out the 
wallabies.—Are you coming, Courage? ” 


Hoof-beats died. 
* * 


* * 7 * * 


Vernon sat, gun across knees, staring at the illuminated west. “ Yes,” 
he said aloud, “ thank God! we’ve exterminated the wallabies.” 

As he spoke from every direction they came, over the plains, out of 
the scrub they hopped, a ghostly multitude, listening scarily to the insistent 
carrobbery. 

Then Vernon stood up. He cursed them for his wasted youth, for 
robbing the starving cattle, for his overdraft at the bank. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“] waited to ride back with you,” explained Courage. 

He mounted in silence and very lingeringly they rode. It was almost 
worth the heat of the day to be granted the reflected marvel of night. 
Fairy cork-trees nodded to an enchanted sky, and the world hushed in 
prayer. 

Presently the girl spoke. She told how Australia, that knows no 
autumn, is a land of dawn; and Vernon caught a glimpse along the sunny 
vista of her mind to infinite possibilty. He screwed his eyes not to see 
that shining track. 

Coldly he opened the slip-rails to his dreary homestead. “ Are you 
coming through? ” he said. 

“ For a minute to get the letters.” 

The mail-man was in. Vernon handed her the budget for her father 
and she pushed it into her blouse. 

“ Good news from home? ” she questioned. 

Obediently Vernon opened the grey envelope. ‘“ The usual,” he said 
dully. He tossed it and a parcel to one side. 

“ She is still waiting? ” Courage spoke in a whisper; the eyes looking 
down into his revealed nothing. 

* She still—loves—me.” 

The Colonial girl gathered rein with sudden passion. “I don’t under- 
stand—you say she loves you, yet she remains twelve thousand miles away 
—I don’t understand.” 

*« She loves me,” he repeated lamely. 

“ Waiting! ” exclaimed Courage, her horse, too, showing impatience. 
She steadied it and herself —% That seems to me the position of England 
and her Colonies; the motherland waits while her sons go forth How long 
will you keep her waiting? ” 

Either he could not or would not answer. 

From the distance came a faint call of cattle. “I must go,” said the 
girl. She looked out over the plain as some sculptor will one day represent 
the spirit of young Australia that has chosen for its motto “ Advance.” 
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Sharply she turned. ‘ Will you come back to dinner with me? ” 

“No”; he made no attempt to be gracious. 

“Not even to-night?” she asked, giving herself and him another 
chance. 

“ No.” 

The cattle called again and she rode away. 

It was not until she passed out of sight that Vernon took up his mail. 
Conscientiously he rambled through the closely written pages that told of 
country houses and holly and mistletoe. The pale-eyed, light-haired woman 
had been making plum-puddings and had sent one for him. Vernon opened 
the calico top—inside it was mildewed, mildewed as the dancing pumps in 
his dressing-room. 

The coloured cook stood by, contemptuous. 

Awhile Vernon gazed at the barren plain that struggled to the fertile 
station where Courage lived. There was still time to follow. England tells 
her son he is first a man of honour. Vernon chose. He tossed the mildewed 
plum-pudding towards the cook. ‘“ Damn it! [ll eat it! ” 

The cook represented incredulity. 

“ ]?]] eat every crumb! ” Vernon roared and wheeled viciously to his 
office. He threw himself into a chair and opened the diary. “ Four hundred 
and eighty-three scalps,” he entered, then paused, finger on the date. ‘“ My 
God! ” he exclaimed, “ it’s Christmas again.” 

Then he turned his face to the everlasting Never-Never. 





His ignorance of history recently shocked one of the woman friends 
of a certain young man. It was after a dinner party at his house, and she 
was telling him what she had learned in her private history class. One 
thing led to another, and all of the time he was getting into deeper water. 
At last she surprised him by inquiring, “ Now, tell me, Mr. , what 
are the Knights of the Bath?” He stammered for a while, and finally 
blurted out, “ Why, Saturday nights, I suppose.” 





LA HERMOSA 


By Mrs. KENDALL Park 
1. 


3¢€,ER name was Dolores, but she was known as La 
Hermosa because of her great beauty—the most 
wonderful dancer in Society and out of the profession. 

Last night she had danced for Charity; to-day 
she graced the bull-fight with her lovely presence: 
to-morrow she would dance for—Love! 

There were other women with her—her pale. 
proud sister and her chaperone; there were thousands 
among the spectators; but the women with her, those 

in the neighbouring boxes and seats on either side, felt there was but one 
woman at Las Arenas to-day, and she was La Hermosa. 

Being Don Bartolomé’s elder daughter, she sat to the right of Dojia 
Asuncion. Her wide-spread fan lay idle in her lap, just as the Marqués 
de Benavente had handed it to her a minute ago; on the empty chair beside 
her, his bouquet of camelias and carnations. Red carnations nestled in her 
hair and among the lace on her blue satin bodice. The white mantilla, 
falling over the soft masses of her dusky hair, shaded her eyes, intensified 
the mystery of their depths as her gaze swept the immense circle of tiered 
seats that embraced the bull-ring. 

On all sides thousands of human beings were still creeping, swarming, 
ant-like, into place. Countless fans and papers fluttered and waved like 
moths round candles, for beneath the dazzling sky the day was hot and 
breathless. 

Mingling with the hum of humanity came the soft strains of the band 
on the opposite side of the vast arena, but La Hermosa heard only the 
voices of the people around her—and on everyone’s lips, it seemed was the 
name of “ Frasquillo,” the idol of the hour. 

Just for a moment the scene before her faded from her sight. She 
forgot that prim, decorous Dojia Asuncién was seated between herself and 
Carmen; she forgot Don Bartolomé, the fat merchant prince, who, lolling 
against the side of the box, turned bulging eyes full of approval upon the 
beautiful daughter whom he proposed to make a marchioness. Best of all, 
she became oblivious of the presence of sleek Benavente. 

For the last ten minutes his mild voice had lisped in her ear, his restless 
hands had fidgeted on the back of her chair. She remembered only the face, 
the dominating personality of the bull-fighter whose prowess the world of 
Barcelona ‘had gathered to see. 

Occasionally the alluring sweetness of her sister’s voice fell upon her 
ears, and each time she was conscious of a vague pang. La Hermosa 
glanced sideways across Dofia Asuncion at the girl who was well-nigh a 
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stranger to her. Yes, Carmen was plain—heavy-browed, pale-skinned, with 
hands and eyes that were always still; but such a voice! 

How long the minutes were! 

At last! 

The band burst into loud and martial music. The wooden barrier 
opposite was thrown open, and from the darkness of the passage behind it, 
the brilliant desfile of bull-fighters, preceded by two mounted alguaciles in 
medizval costume, streamed slowly across the arena. 

First came three matadores, walking abreast, their gorgeous “ capas ” 
falling gracefully over one shoulder, marching to the music with a curious, 
rythmical swagger of hips and elbows, looking for all the world, in the 
vastness of the circus, like midget men. 

From the first moment of their appearance La Hermosa’s eyes were 
fixed upon the figure in the centre. The gay “banderilleros,” the 
“ picadores ” in iron leggings and boots mounted upon miserable skeleton 
horses, the mules in gay trappings of red and yellow ball fringe and jingling 
bells—all were a dazzling blur, and she saw nothing but the shimmering 
satin and gold of Frasquillo’s lithe, graceful figure. 

Presently the procession dispersed over the field; the alguaciles rode 
away with the key of the stable, which one of them had received in his 
hat from the President. 

There were twenty thousand persons at Las Arenas that afternoon, but 
to La Hermosa there was but one—a man; later she realised that there was 
a woman, too. She craned her neck when Frasquillo, advancing with 
mincing steps, stood beneath the President’s box, which was next their own, 
and, bowing low, made his speech before killing his bull. Not a word 
reached her, but she saw him lower his “ capa ” with a graceful flourish, 
letting it fall sweepingly to the ground, and then, half turning on his heel, 
take a few backward steps. The dew of excitement of the coming combat 
glistened on his lean, shaven face; against the pallor of his features his brow 
showed startlingly black. 

Don Bartolomé called lustily to his favourite. 

“Ta capa! Os guardare la capa!” he cried. 

A dozen eager hands were stretched out to take it, but La Hermosa’s 
were the first, and, with sparkling eyes and smiling lips, she took and spread 
the bull-fighter’s gorgeous cloak like a banner over the side of the box. 

She was quite unconscious that Benavente was looking at her with 
angry eyes, that his flowers had fallen from the chair, and now lay crushed 
and soiled at her feet. Her sister’s black brows were raised; Dofia 
Asuncion’s head was discreetly turned aside. 

Young though she was, La Hermosa had witnessed many a “ corrida.” 

That curious, contradictory strain seen in the women of Spain was 
strong within her. Tender-hearted, passionate, feminine to her finger tips— 
yet the horrors of the bull-fight passed unnoticed before her. Neither the 
cruel ripping of the broken-down, blindfold horses, nor the torture of the 
teased and goaded bull, appealed to her. She saw only the peril of the 
daring matador; his hair-breadth escapes from the ugly horns of the bellowing 
brute; his coolness and courage; the dexterous sureness of his hand and eye. 
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Frasquillo killed his first bull with a single, clean thrust. The spectators 
cheered wildly. Scarce one among them felt a qualm for the goring of the 
miserable horses, for the tortured dead bull now being dragged from the 
arena by the gaily betrapped mules. 

Men sprinkled basketsful of sand over the blood-soiled ground. Once 
again the field was fair and clean, dotted with more blindfold horses stagger- 
ing beneath the burden of the weighted “ picadores ”; again the thin, clear 
note of the bugle, piercing the hot air, heralded the approach of the next bull. 

* * * * * 


The sun was in the western sky. One half the bull-ring was bathed 
in yellow light—here the cheap seats—the other half in shadow; and every- 
where in the glare of the sunshine, in the comfort of the shade, were the 
tense faces of the eager spectators. 

The hot air had grown heavy with the smell of blood, with the weight 
of lustful excitement. Fifteen times the jingling bells of the mules 
announced the removal of the bleeding carcass as horse; four times they 
told of the death of the goaded bull. 

The fifth was in the arena. He came in with a rush and a bellow of 
rage. The smell of blood struck upon his nostrils. Just for a moment he 
glanced wildly to right and to left, galloped half-way across the ring, and 
then swerved round. 

A picador edged up sideways, keeping his horse’s blindfold eye next 
to the bull, who, with a sudden bellow of anger, lowered his head and 
buried his horns in the beast’s side. 

With the aid of his long pole the rider strove in vain to drive him off; 
the screaming horse staggered a few steps, then fell, bringing the picador 
with it. 

For a sickening minute bull and horse were one; then, with a snort, 
the great brute turned from the still quivering horse, strayed aside, and 
again lowered his head to plunge at the fallen man, whose weighted boots 
effectually prevented him rising. 

The spectators watched in breathless silence, The picador lay between 
the bull and the wooden barrier. For him a horrid death seemed imminent. 
Suddenly, before anyone realised what was happening, Frasquillo, who had 
been leaning against the barrier talking to a group of his admirers, had 
sprung swiftly and silently in front of the bull and covered the recumbent 
man with his unfurled capa. 

Another breathless moment—the red eyes of the enraged bull caught 
the tantalising red rag. Up went the head in a furious toss. There was a 
din of “ Ahs! ” cries and shouts on all sides, followed by a death-like silence 
as the vast multitude held its breath. 

In that box next to the Presidencia, La Hermosa closed her eyes to 
shut out the horror of the mangled form of the man she loved. Then— 
a sudden storm of applause breaking through the deadly, tainted atmosphere. 
The picador was safe, and Frasquillo—his satin breeches rent from knee 
to thigh—stood safe and sound within a few paces of his foe. 

Shouting wildly, yelling with enthusiasm, the spectators rose in a body. 
Upright, regally beautiful, with the flush of excitement on her cheeks, 
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shining in her eyes, La Hermosa plucked the flowers from her hair, from 
her bosom, and threw them at the matador. Further on, men’s caps, hats, 
cigars, women’s fans-—were hurled into the arena. 

But now the game goes on. Here and there a riderless horse still 
quivers upon the ground, over which are scattered picadores and bull-fighters 
awaiting their moment. The “ torero,” with carefully poised banderillas, 
faces the red-eyed bull. 

“ Bravo! bravo! muy bien!” The pretty darts stand upright on the 
bull’s shoulders; he circles round wildly, shakes one out—over the dark hide 
the red blood begins to trickle. Now two more banderillas — in 
his back. Dazed with pain, he goes for his tormentor, who, leaping lightly 
aside, sticks him with yet two more. Again the silver bugle tells the 
onlookers that the work of the matador begins anew—the pretty play with 
the capa, the teasing and tantalising and cheating of the tortured foe, followed 
by that neat thrust of the espada which spells instantaneous death; or, if 
he be not sure-handed, sure-eyed, the matador will thrust again and again 
and again, till the brute is faint from loss of blood, but, angry still, 
undaunted, brave to the death, faces his tormentors, for whom the derisive 
hisses and hoots and yelled execrations . . . Lingeringly the bugle call 
died away. It was Frasquillo’s third bull. Mincingly he approached Don 
Bartolomé’s box. 

La Hermosa thrilled. He was coming straight towards her, and she 
leaned forward, a smile on her scarlet lips. All the world would see that 
the incomparable Frasquillo toasted her! 

Dofia Asuncion smirked; Don Bartolomé put his hand to his ear, shell- 
wise. 

Under her lashes the beauty glanced at Benavente standing at her 
elbow. He had scarcely uttered a word during the last half-hour; now 
his eyes were on her sister Carmen, and something in his face made her 
look, too. 

Carmen’s restful hands were clasped in her lap; her sleek, dark head 
was turned aside. It seemed to La Hermosa that there was a flush on her 
sallow cheeks. 

But what was Frasquillo doing? 

At first she did not understand, and listened, scarcely daring to breathe. 
Then, as the truth dawned upon her, slowly the colour fled from her face, 
leaving her white and cold. 


II. 


Scarce a sound broke the stillness of the night. The jewelled sky was 
serene and calm, deeply blue, eloquent of a peace beyond human ken. 

The windows behind the marble balconies were closed, and Don 
Bartolomé’s handsome mansion, that an hour ago had blazed with light, 
was now wrapped in darkness. Only the arc-lamp hanging outside the 
garden wall lighted the wrought-iron gate of “ Los Eucaliptos.” 

The “ fiesta” had been a very splendid one—-another little brick in 
the social palace which Don Bartolomé was building for himself. The 
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Civil Governor had been among the guests, and two Deputies from Madrid, 
and last, but not least, the famous bull-fighter. 

Dolores, beautiful Dolores, had danced—had danced till Benavente, 
seeing with his eyes, hearing nothing with his ears, had felt his senses reel— 
and Don Bartolomé had gone to bed well pleased. 

On a sudden the bell of the Bonanova church struck the hour of two. 
A minute later the droning voice of the night-watchman sang the hour and 
that all was fair in the Calle Mutaner. 

But in her room La Hermosa stood before the long mirror. She was 
superbly dressed as a “ Maja.” She had danced for love—and lost. 

There was a flush on her cheeks, her eyes were unnaturally dark and 
brilliant, and her hands trembled as she loosened the priceless “ mantén ” 
from her shoulders and, with a little wild gesture, cast it from her. It lay 
half on, half off, the low couch at the foot of the lace-hung bed, its heavy 
silken fringe trailing upon the blue and white marble floor, the embroidered 
peacocks glistening beneath the glare of the electric lights. 

There, too, on the floor were her ribboned castanets, her guitar, just 
as she had thrown them down, and the red rose that had dropped from her 
hair. 

La Hermosa bent forward and gazed earnestly, critically, at her reflection 
in the glass; then raised her arms and removed the combs that held her 
hair, and let it fall like a cloud around her. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, drawing a deep breath, “ you are beautiful— 
lovely. I have seen no eyes so large or so bright as yours, no complexion 
so delicate, no features so perfect. You are beautiful—beautiful— 
beautiful! ” 

As she repeated the adjective, each time more slowly, more emphatically, 
her voice was vibrant with the most utter scorn and contempt. 

Just for a moment she buried her face in her hands, then raised it and 
again peered into the glass. 

“ Ah!” Her eyes dilated passionately, her voice almost choked her 
as she hissed through white, perfect teeth : 

“You beautiful? You lovely? No, no; you are horrible—hideous. 
Look—look,” pointing her finger at the slender reflected figure. 

At that moment, with its long mantle of dusky hair and eyes, which 
seemed positively to burn with an unholy fire, it was transformed into the 
very embodiment of jealousy and passion. 

“ Look! ” La Hermosa cried; “ you are horrible! You are jealous! 
Yes, see—it is written in letters of fire upon your brow—in your eyes. 
Yes, yes! you are the demon of jealousy! ” 

The voice of the sereno came faintly through the closed window, and 
then the quick rush of an electric car along the street beyond the garden 
wall. The girl, standing before the bevelled glass, heard neither. She 
pressed her hands convulsively together. 

“ Dios mio! How hate you—how I despise you! You are envious, 
jealous—of your sister—of her voice—of—of. . Oh! that you had a 
voice to move the hearts of men—to bring the world to your feet—as 
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Carmen could surely do if she chose; but she is cold and proud and 
indifferent, whilst you are—contemptible! ” ; 

She turned from the glass, a confusion of passions, good and evil, 
surging through her—astonishingly beautiful in her absolute misery—and 
began to walk up and down the pretty room with quick, angry steps, her 
long skirt sweeping aside all that lay in the way; now the castanets clacked 
against the marble floor, now she crushed the crimson rose. 

A nightingale in the eucalyptus tree outside her window burst suddenly 
into song, but La Hermosa did not hear. Her thoughts were in the 
brilliantly lighted salon where she had danced for love and—lost. And 
lost! The thought beat into her brain with cruel persistency. 

How divinely Carmen had sung! Her father’s guests had hung on 
every note of the lovely voice. What matter that she was ill-favoured? 
When she sang no one remembered—no one remembered! 

Again she paused before the mirror, pushed back the hair from her 
temples and brow. Slowly the fierce passion died out of her eyes and face. 

“ Poor Dolores! ”» Her voice was low, full of infinite pity and con- 
tempt. “ You are very small and very mean. You are jealous of your 
sister; but not of her voice only. No, no, do not deceive yourself. It 
is not the world you would bring to your feet; it is not the hearts of all 
men that you would thrill and stir; but the heart of one man only, and 
he . Ah, yes, you have seen that it is not you his glance follows, nor 
yours the society he seeks, but hers—Carmen’s.” 

“You saw it yesterday at the Plaza de Toros, when he toasted her instead 
of you. You have seen it to-night, for when you danced, Frasquillo’s eyes 
were on Carmen. You might have seen it three weeks ago when first you 
met him, but that vanity closed your eyes. Bah! I don’t care—I don’t 
care! ” 

A lump rose in her throat. 

The furious storm of blind passion was over, and, with a wild, pitiful 
gesture, she sank on to the floor beside the low couch, and, spreading her 
arms upon it, buried her face in them. 


III. 


Minutes passed, long, unrecorded minutes, in which La Hermosa was 
conscious only of a feeling of utter loneliness. 

A light breeze had r.sen, and the branches of the trees outside tapped 
against the window-panes. 

Someone came softly into the room and turned off the electric light. 

La Hermosa raised her head from her arms. 

“Who is there? ” she whispered. 

Carmen’s voice answered her out of the darkness, and the strange, 
subtle sweetness of its tone fell like molten lead upon the ears of the 
crouching girl. 

What was Carmen doing? She strained her eyes, but the room was 
not in pitch darkness. With that instinctive curiosity concerning little 
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things which torments us at critical moments, La Hermosa held her hand 
before her face. No, she could not see it—the darkness was too intense. 

What did Carmen want? How long had she been in the room before 
she switched off the light? A red-hot wave of anger and shame swept 
over La Hermosa. If Carmen did not speak—if Carmen did not leave 
the room—she must shriek! 

There was a little clicking noise, and now a stream of pale light flooded 
the disordered room. It glistened on the peacocks and lilies embroidered 
on the shawl hanging over the end of the couch. Carmen would see it, 
and the guitar and castanets thrown on the floor. 

La Hermosa turned her head with the watchful instinct of a cat. 

Carmen, in a flowing white gown, was standing by the window; one 
hand still held back the silk and lace curtains which she had drawn aside. 

She had opened the shutters, too, and the light from the arc-lamp in 
the street beyond the garden wall filtered through the swaying branches of 
the trees, so that the room was now in shadow, now in light. 

Carmen was coming towards her with that gliding, nun-like movement. 

“ Dolores.” 

La Hermosa shivered. 

“ What do you want? ” she said, in a strange voice, and made as if 
to rise. But Carmen dropped on to the couch beside her, held her down 
with twining, pleading arms. 

“ Don’t; stay as you are! ” Then, very gently, “ You are like me, 
hermanita—you are not sleepy? ” 

La Hermosa could not trust herself to speak. 

“No,” she whispered at last, “I am not sleepy ”; and remembering 
her face as it had gazed back at her from the glass an hour ago, she shook 
her head so that the soft hair fell around it and hid her working features. 

“ Dolores,” the golden voice went on, “our father loves you better 
than he does me.” 

“Carmen! Why do you say that? ” 

“ He is ambitious, and—I am plain—ugly.” 

La Hermosa raised her face. 

“‘ Nonsense! ” she said, sharply. 

“IT have only been back a few weeks, but I know, Dolores, this is 
what he has planned: you are to be the Marquesa de Benavente. Is my 
arm hurting you? ” 

“No, no,” La Hermosa muttered, hoarsely. 

“ He will plan for me, too, but—I can never please him. Dolores, we 
are sisters, yet we do not know each other well; that is because I have been 
so much with the aunts in Seville.” 

The shadows of the waving trees traced a checkered pattern upon La 
Hermgsa’s red satin skirt, upon Carmen’s white-clad figure as she bent over 
her sister. 

Carmen should have been triumphant; instead—how pale she was! 
La Hermosa herself was hot and cold by turns; hot when she thought of 
Frasquillo, cold when she remembered that the girl whose hands were on 
her head was her rival. Dios! Dios! She must get away from her! 
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“ Dolores, don’t move—don’t look at me; put your head on my lap— 
so; I want to tell you something, and—I cannot if you look at.me! ” 

The words trailed off in a wail, and to the listening girl all the little 
things in the room were alive, watching, listening—and only Carmen’s voice 
was unreal. 

“ What is it, Carmen? ” It seemed to La Hermosa that the harsh 
whisper filled every corner of the room. 

“ A year ago, Dolores, when I was still in the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, I met a man whom I thought a king among men. It was the 
Feast of our Lady of Mercy, and the Sisters had taken us to the church. 
He was standing on the steps, and moved aside to allow us to pass. Our 
eyes met—and, Dolores, do you know what Love is? ” 

La Hermosa dug her nails into her hands, bit her lips till the blood 
ran. Did she know! 

“ Love is heaven and it is—hell! ” she cried, hoarsely. 

Carmen’s thrilling voice went on as if she had not spoken. 

“ When I left the convent school three months later, I saw him again— 
many times, and at last one day—we were married secretly. Dolores—you 
will help me to tell our father! ” 

La Hermosa’s heart was beating wildly. She rose to her knees, threw 
her arms round her sister’s neck, kissed her—the hot tears of remorse 
raining down her burning cheeks. 

“ He will be angry with me,” Carmen said, insistingly; ‘* but, Dolores, 
you can sooth him—you 

“T cannot! I cannot! Carmen—for I, too, shall anger him! And 
oh, my dear, my dear, forgive me! I thought 

The words were scarcely breathed, but Carmen heard. 

With hands that were cold and trembling, she pressed La Hermosa’s 
head down on to her lap again, changed her position so that both their 
faces were in the shadow. 

“You must help me—to tell our father—his name.” 

La Hermosa scarce heard the dread in her sister’s voice for the joyful 
beating of her own heart. 

“ What is his name? ” she asked softly. 

“Cannot you guess, Dolores? His name is—Frasquillo! ” 
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THE KING WHO WAS 
PRACTICAL 


By A. Hunter 


1N the golden days that are usually referred to as “ once 
upon a time ” there dwelt a king, very young for a 
real monarch, who actually sat upon a throne and 
ruled his people. 

This king—perhaps it was on account of his 
youth—was ever seeking novelty. Every pedlar 
who called at the Palace had by Royal command to 
wait in the courtyard till the King could find leisure 
to inspect his wares, and it thus followed that there 
was ever one or more of these merchants cooling his heels on the Royal 
premises. But nothing new had been discovered among the pedlars’ wares 
for so long a time that the Court attendants had grown quite tired of over- 
hauling the former’s baskets. 

But one day an ancient man called who declared that he had for disposal 
something quite new, though he would on no account let anyone but the 
King finger his wares. 

“Tell your Royal master,” he said, “ that the name of my merchandise 
is Statistics, and that on seeing, he is bound to be interested.” 

Now the King being somewhat wilful, as Royal personages are apt to 
be, had insisted on entering the King business at such an early age that his 
ordinary education had been somewhat neglected, and not having grown 
out of his taste for sweetmeats he associated the name of Statistics with 
nothing more than a new kind of lollipop—probably from a dim resemblance 
it bore to the primitive “ sugar stick.” Be this as it may, when the stranger 
ordered into his presence opened his bags and produced a number of musty 
looking documents, which he said were the Statistics, his Majesty was a = 
deal disappointed. Nevertheless, affecting an interest he was far from 
feeling, he asked the pedlar how he had obtained them and to what purpose. 
And when the pedlar explained that he had collected them at great expense 
of time and patience with the sole purpose of diverting the King, the youth- 
ful monarch could do no less than dismiss him with empty bags and full 
pockets. 

When he had gone the King took the bundle of documents into his 
private chamber. Opening the first one in some haste, he read :— 

“Tf all the empty bottles of wine that are consumed in this country 
were placed on the top of one another they would reach the moon.” 

* Dear me! ” he exclaimed, “ what a disgraceful state of affairs. This 
certainly is a discovery. I had no idea I ruled over such a drunken nation. 
Something must be done to alter this and at once.” 

So he called a council of his wise men and put the affair into their 
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hands. For many days the council pondered over the matter without reach- 
ing aconclusion. At last the King grew impatient. ' 

“ You are over long,” he said, “in solving what seems to a practical 
man but a simple problem. There is, I ween, but one remedy for the evil.” 
“ And that, sire? ” questioned the Chief Councillor respectfully. 

“ The moon must be set further back,” said the King triumphantly. 

At this the Councillor lost his head and made a reply that a wise courtier 
would have avoided, with the result that he lost his head a second time and 
in more effective manner than on the first occasion. Then the hasty-tem- 
pered King called the second Chief Councillor and acquainted him with his 
solution of the problem. 

“ Wonderful! ” exclaimed the wise man, clapping his hand to his 
forehead. “To think that such a simple way out of the difficulty hadn’t 
occurred to us.” 

Thereupon the King rewarded him with the vacant post of Chief 
Councillor, and likewise rewarded himself for his wisdom by tacking several 
capital letters on to the end of his name. 

And the Councillor, who fully deserved promotion for his wisdom, gave 
orders that preparations should at once be made to build a high tower to put 
the King’s prescription into effect; while the latter withdrew to his chamber 
once more to study the next statistic, which was :— 

“ At every tick of the clock a person dies.” 

* But this is terrible! ” exclaimed the King. ‘ We must stop this at 
all hazards.” 

He racked his brain for a long time before he found a way out. At 
last he came out of his chamber with a triumphant smile on his face, and a 
few minutes after all the clocks in the kingdom were stopped. To allow 
one to tick was accounted a capital offence. 

And the King went back to his statistics. 

Chief among these was :— 

“Twenty per cent. of human illness arises from too free a use of mid- 
night oil.” 

To combat this, the King prohibited the sale of oil of any kind. All 
work and play was to be done by sunlight. And the King went on his way 
rejoicing. 

“ The most brilliant victory in warfare is not worth more on an average 
than a tenth of the money it has cost.” 

On reading this the King at once disbanded his Army. “ My people 
will bless me,” said he, “ for relieving them of the tax of such an enormous 
and unnecessary burden.” 

“‘ There are 4,000 microbes to every cubic inch of air we breathe.” 

The King at once summoned his Council, after acquainting himself 
with this fact. 

“ Drastic measures can only reform such a scandaious state of affairs,” 
said he. ‘ You must pass a law at once to stop breathing.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said the Chief Councillor, in fear and trembling for 
the safety of his head, “ we can’t do that, for the obstinate people would 
disobey, or die.” 
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“Then,” said the King, “issue an edict banishing every form of 
microbe from the realm and make it a capital crime for man, woman, or child 
caught harbouring one.” 

This was done, and a tremendous number of arrests were made in the 
slums—the dwellers therein, as is well known, are addicted to breeding these 
creatures. But in spite of this there were still fevers and pestilences— 
more than ever, some said. This may have been caused by the action of 
the officials, who, in their excessive zeal, failed to distinguish between bad 
germs and those necessary for the good of human kind. But the King was 
satisfied, and nothing else mattered. 

Another troublesome statistic was one which declared that one in three 
persons died from the effects of over-eating.” 

“ This won’t do,” said the King to his Councillors. “A third of my 
people lost to the kingdom through gluttony! Disgraceful! One in every 
three my subjects must stop eating.” 

“ They will die, sire,” said the Councillor. 

“ What of that,” said the King. “ Better sacrifice one in three to the 
good of the cause, than become a nation of gluttons. This disease spreads, 
as you must know. Set about the casting of lots at once.” 

“ Your Majesty’s will is law,” said the Councillor, bowing low. He 
was turning away when a sudden thought struck him. 

“ The Court will, of course, be exempt? ” he added. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the King. ‘ That was what I meant just now 
when I observed that the disease spread. It has already spread to the Court. 
I have noticed more than one sign of over-eating in my retinue. Why you, 
yourself, Councillor,” went on the King, with a humorous glance at the 
worthy man’s paunch, “do not appear wholly innocent in this matter. 
Settle the matter by lot and the Court must take its chance with the natior. 
One in three, remember! ” 

The Councillor, a portly man of highly coloured visage, turned pale 
for all his ruddiness; but he had one more shaft in his quiver. 

“Your Majesty, doubtless—includes himself among—the—Court,” 
he stammered. 

“Certainly not,” replied the King. ‘“ This statement, observe, says 
persons. Know that the King is neither person nor individual. The King 
never dies, sirrah.” 

“It is a slow, painful death, sire, that by starvation.” 

* As to the latter,” said the King, “ I do not know, never having tried 
it. And one, judging by your figure, would assume your ignorance to be 
at least equal to my own. That it is slow I can readily conceive, but such 
is no drawback in the present case, seeing that it will give those chosen by 
Fate, time to perceive the error of their ways and repent. No, the only 
person in the realm who shall be exempt from this order is the good pedlar 
whom I have to thank for these most vital facts. Were it not for him I 
might never have had opportunity to display the interest and love I bear 
my people.” . 

The King’s decree was published abroad, to the great consternation of 
his subjects, and this command concerned the rich as well as the poor. 
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Everyone envied the pedlar and wondered why he didn’t come forward to 

receive the honours which the King had expressed himself willing to bestow 

on the humble individual, but the pedlar and his pack had completely disap- 
eared. 

, Meanwhile, so hostile was the feeling provoked by this last Royal decree 

that it was more than probable a revolution would have resulted had not the 

King happened on the following, and final statistic : — 

“The most untruthful appurtenances to the universe are statistics, 
politicians, diplomatists, and anglers. It being a well-known fact that were 
it not for the credulous there would be no rogues, it follows that the person 
to work the most mischief on mankind is he who puts faith in such things.” 

Then the King tore off his crown and dashed it on the marble steps 
before the throne, and swore: “ By my Halidome! ” and many other 
kingly expressions. In the Council Chamber he made all haste to revoke 
the edicts which his perusal of the Statistics had lately caused him to issue. 

So that the building of the tower to the moon was suddenly abandoned, 
clocks were set merrily ticking once more, while the oil merchants took down 
the shutters from their shops, and microbes disported themselves as gaily as 
before. Furthermore, a great feast was prepared, at which every guest was 
commanded to eat to his utmost under pain of incurring Royal displeasure; 
and a huge reward was offered for the capture of the pedlar, dead or alive. 

Folk understood now why the latter gentleman had remained in such 
modest retirement. 

The King would have got his Army together again and this accom- 
plished, the nation restored to sanity, might have gone on in the old 
manner once more. But alas! it was now too late. For while he and the 
councillors had busied themselves with Statistics to the exclusion of State- 
istics, a neighbouring King had secretly gathered a mighty Army with which 
he marched, triumphantly over the borders, conquering as he went. So that 
in the end, the King, shorn of his crown, his sceptre, and the goodly portion 
of the alphabet at the tail of his name, was forced to flee to an alien shore, 
where he ended his days as a commercial traveller. 
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BLACK JAGUAR 


By M. A. RicHarpson-JoNnEs 


HIS yourn, guv’nor? ” 

Fully conscious that the foregoing had been 
directed to someone, yet far too deeply wrapped 
in mine own meditations to grasp the fact that I 
was intended to be the recipient thereof, I allowed 
the query to pass unheeded. I had no particular 
desire to be disturbed! I was grappling with a 
ticklish mental problem, and my ruminations were 
of such delicate intricacy they could not stand being 

trespassed upon; hence my desire for privacy. Fate decreed otherwise! 

“ Hey! Phst, guv’nor! This yourn? ” 

I looked up and beheld a fellow apparently of the coster persuasion, 
sporting corduroy trousers adorned with huge “ pearles,” leaning forward 
in his seat holding something toward me. “ No, not mine,” I responded. 

“ On the floor—thort it was yourn,” he stated. 

“ What is it? Anything valuable? ” I replied. ‘“ Let me look.” 

Whereupon he handed me the object in question, which appeared to 
be a charm made to hang on a watch chain. Closely examined, it proved 
to be a claw of some animal, mounted in gold—altogether a peculiar piece 
of workmanship—and I intimated the same to the finder as I handed back 
the article. 

“ Strike me, guv’nor, if I don’t keep it for luck,” he remarked, and, 
suiting the action to the word, he promptly consigned it to the custody of 
his pocket, and, as if in apology for my seeming lack of confidence displayed 
in the look I bestowed upon him, he added, “ Orright, guv’nor, that’s 
orright. Anyone will tell yer where Iam. Orways find me at Farringdon 
Market. Ask for Bill Sprarso; anyone will tell you where to find me. If 
there’s any reward for it, not ’arf I ain’t on it, I tell yer! Bill Sprarso, 
don’t forget! Bill Sprarso, Farringdon Market! ” 

Despite his rough voice and unpolished manner, there was nevertheless 
a certain look of honesty on the fellow’s face, which bade me doubt not 
his “ Orright, guv’nor ”; and I certainly could not repress the smile which 
forced itself to my features—at the same time I found myself half wishing 
I was the happy possessor of such self-assurance and sang froid as that 
possessed by Bill Sprarso. 

However, with the advent of Gower Street Station, which was my 
rendezvous, I allowed the incident to vanish from my memory. 

A few days later, whilst scanning the Agony column of one of the 
daily papers, I was arrested by the following :— 

Lost, on Underground Railway, on 17th inst., a small 
gold-mounted charm, great sentimental value to owner. Finder 

will be rewarded on returning same to “ Charm,” 600, Bryaneton 

Square. 
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“ Great sentimental value, eh! ” I mused, as I laid the paper on the 
table and gazed pensively out of the window. “Great sentimental value, 
eh! Let me see—No. 600. Well, as I happen to know a little about 
the object in question, I think I will just step round and interview the 
advertiser, if possible.” I scented something interesting, so I seized my 
hat and made my way to the address given. A middle-aged person, 
evidently the landlady, opened the door in response to my knocking, and 
in one breath informed me that the gentleman was at home if I had called 
in answer to the advertisement, and that his name was “ Barlow,” and not 
“ Charm,” of course, but if I'd wipe my boots carefully on the mat and 
step inside, she would speak to the gentleman, and what name was she to 
give, please? 

Having handed her my card, I awaited the individual who had adopted 
the nom de plume of “Charm,” and presently a tall, broad-shouldered 
person, decidedly military in appearance, presented himself, and cordially 
invited me into one of his rooms. He was rather disappointed when | 
informed him I had not the charm, but was very optimistic about eventually 
recovering it after I had related the circumstances in which it had been 
shown me; and when I repeated the name as given and probable place 
where the finder may be located, he suggested, whilst partaking of a light 
refresher, I should accompany him to Farringdon Market and search for 
the person in “ pearlies »—provided, of course, I was disengaged and could 
conveniently spare the time. I gladly accepted his invitation, and as the 
weather was dry and clear, we decided to walk to the market, and it was 
during our journey thither he unfolded the following strange history of 
the charm :— 

“Pve been in some very queer corners and places in my time, but 
one of the most remarkable I can call to mind happened when I was out 
Mississippi way a while back. Probably you are not aware that the source 
of the Arkansas River has an elevation of just a matter of ten thousand 
feet above sea level. Yes, a fact! * Ten thousand feet above sea level; 
whilst the source of the Missouri is at an elevation of perhaps seven 
thousand feet. These two rivers, together with the Ohio and the Red 
Rivers, are the principal tributaries of the Lower Mississippi, the total 
length of which, from its remote sources somewhere up in the Rockies 
and the Alleghany mountains, down to its mouth in Gulf of Mexico, being 
a matter of four thousand two hundred miles. Somewhat different to your 
Thames, eh? My boy, you want to see it to believe its magnitude. I 
just want to give you some idea of the fluctuations of the geographical 
aspect of the river—mayhap you will hardly vouch for the veracity of the 
statement—but J will. Being naturally a very heavy sediment-bearing 
river, it flows on occasion between banks of its own creation. The flow 
of water being abnormally great at times, it happens that when two tributaries 
are approaching towards confluence, through the continual washing away 
of the banks, the latter give way completely, and the water forces a passage 
across the intermediate country. The rivers may be several miles apart 
when the subsidence takes place, consequently the water rushes across the 
intervening country in a perfect cascade several fect deep, and it is absolute 
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fact that, whereas yesterday the negro was ploughing the land, to-day the 
steamboat may traverse that particular part of the country. Such cases are 
termed “ cut offs,” and it was one of these “ cut offs ” which was the direct 
cause of the adventure which befel me, and about which I shall now unfold 
to you. 
“ When I retired from the Active Service list—as I mentioned to you 
this morning, you know, I was in the Artillery; I served five years of my 
time in India—by the way, another tight corner I was in there—but I must 
tell you that some future time. As | was saying, I served five years of my 
time in India—they happened to be my last five on active service—and on 
their termination I returned home to my native village just in time to take 
a last farewell of my dear old Ma; and what with one thing cropping up 
and another, I very soon had to turn my hand to something in order to 
make both ends meet. 

“‘ Somehow I couldn’t get anything, try as I would, so I decided to 
try my luck over in the States, with a pal of mine, and as we had sufficient 
to take us across, we went, and after a good deal of knocking about we 
eventually found ourselves engaged with a ‘ fence gang,’ on a branch of the 
Louisiana and Mississippi Railway, helping link up a number of unimportant 
little townships in a very lonely part of Southern Louisiana. My pal’s 
name was Scrutton—Bill Scrutton—lI always called him ‘Scruts’. As I 
was saying, Scruts and | found ourselves employed (together with a gang 
of navvies) in laying lines for the branch of railway; but whereas these 
navvies had homes to go to each evening—although they had to travel 
some miles to reach them—we had none, and perforce had to shift for 
ourselves; so we knocked up a sort of shanty where we could have our 
meals and sleep, and hoped to have as decent a time as possible whilst we 
were in that particular district. ‘ Hoped to have a decent time,’ I said! 
We did so, so long as we were blissfully ignorant of the nature and dis- 
position of our neighbours; but whereas the old proverb says, ‘Tis folly 
to be wise,’ it is equally true in stating that it certainly was not folly to 
become wise inasmuch as Scruts and I were concerned, as will be proved 
later. The particular district where we were employed was one of the most 
desolate spots in that very God-forsaken country. Swamps close at hand, 
all teeming with hideously pestilential creatures, snakes, mosquitoes, and I 
wot not, and as if these were not sufficient in themselves, some outcast 
Chinese had made their habitation within a few miles of where we had 
pitched our camp, and were endeavouring, with varying success, to cultivate 
rice or some other articles in the flooded districts hard by the line of railway. 
To make matters worse, a couple of black jaguars had set up housekeeping 
in a thickly wooded copse within half a mile of our shanty, but just prior 
to our advent one of the jaguars had become the victim of the wiles of the 
crafty Celestials, who went about in mortal dread of the creatures and were 
endeavouring by every possible means to lure the surviving animal to its 
doom. Our feud with the Chinese originated the very first morning after 
we had pitched our camp. The Chinese awakened us at sunrise by making 
a fearful clamouring outside our shanty, and we were perfectly ignorant of 
‘he accusation they brought against us, and I don’t suppose we should have 
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known to this very day what all the fuss was about, only we decided—after 
some time had been spent in gesticulating and jabbering on their part— 
to proceed to their habitation and ascertain the cause of the disturbance, and 
if Scrutton hadn’t maintained a very stern demeanour and _ liberally 
brandished his six-shooter, there is no doubt but we would both have been 
knifed and finished off—and no questions asked. It appeared the jaguar 
had been doing considerable damage in the poultry run of the Chinese the 
previous evening, and without troubling to think the matter out, they had 
incontinently proceeded to our abode and accused us of wilfully and 
maliciously destroying their live stock; neither was it of any avail for us 
to protest innocence of the charge, for the Celestials had such a deep-rooted 
idea they were unfairly wronged that as before stated, if it had not been 
for Scrutton’s display of the firearm, we would undoubtedly have forfeited 
our lives for the offence which was only supposed to have been committed 
by us. 
“ Anyway, we managed to get out of that scrape alright, but only 
after pointing out the footmarks of the jaguar—which they had hitherto 
overlooked—and threatening to have the whole gang of workmen on their 
track uriless they allowed us to depart unmolested. Still, they didn’t take 
at all kindly to the idea of our camping so near them, and they began to 
‘shadow’ us so closely it rather unnerved us, so, coupling the ravages of 
the surviving animal to the threatening demeanour of the Celestials, small 
wonder if either Scrutton or I had occasion to be outside the shanty after 
nightfall; we should make for its hospitality at record speed at the mere 
sound of a cracking twig or falling leaf. It was no uncommon sight to 
behold a pair of blazing green eyes, unblinking and defiant, staring from 
out the inky darkness, enough to make any chap’s knees tremble beneath 
him. 

“ Neither was it a rare occurrence to be awakened at dead of night by 
a scratching and sniffing on the log roof, which terminated in ominous 
growls, and a thud on the ground outside—only after a couple of shots 
had been fired at the spot where the marauder was supposed to be prowling. 

*“‘ Not that Scrutton and I were in greater danger from the Chinese or 
the jaguar than the jaguar was from either sets of human beings mentioned; 
for we were all at daggers with the jaguar, and each party would fight to 
the bitter end, if need be, with any of the other antagonists. 

“Tt was just at the beginning of the rainy season, and things at this 
time of the year were not what one would call extra comfortable. The 
river—as I mentioned before—traversing such low-lying country, frequently 
flooded its banks for miles, and under those conditions all communications, 
as far as road and railway were concerned, were completely suspended. 
When the floods did arrive they usually gave little warning, and thus it 
happened that Scrutton was awakened one morning before sunrise by cold 
water lapping about his recumbent figure, and, striking a light immediately, 
realised the situation; so hastily arousing me, we decided on our course of 
action. 

‘Even whilst we were consulting, the water was rising at an alarming 
pace; so, as it was out of all reason to leave our shelter, I scrambled on to 
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the roof for safety, whilst Scruts gathered as much provender as possible 
and handed it up to me. 

“ ¢ Well, there’s only one possible good can result from these floods, ” 
I remarked, ‘ and that is that it will wash out those infernal heathen Chinese 
and drown that four-footed devil! ? 

“Only hope so!’ retorted Scruts, as he followed my example and 
climbed on to the roof. ‘Got no time to worry about them now. This 
is our last hope. If the water rises any higher than this shanty, we’ve a 
nice little swim for close on a mile either way before we reach safe ground! ” 

“ The outlook, both practically and theoretically, was certainly very 
black. If the floods actually rose no higher, all our belongings inside the 
shanty were spoiled, and even our position was perilous in the extreme, as 
the surrounding country was submerged to a depth varying from four or 
five feet to fifteen or twenty feet, so should we be lucky enough to find 
a fording through the water, the force of the current forbade any such feat, 
as no living person could hope to battle the flood and emerge successfully. 

“ Scrutton’s fear was fully realised. The water began to flow with 
terrible velocity, and surged round our little island to such an extent that 
we had grave fears lest the shanty should be swept away and swallowed 
up, together with its human freight, in the turmoil of water. 

“Tt seemed, to us prisoners, to be hours before dawn appeared, 
although in reality it was no great stretch of time. Yet there we were, 
not daring to move, scarcely daring to breathe, fully alive to our danger, 
just simply watching and waiting. Watching for something we couldn’t 
see—waiting for something which may never come—the break of day. 

“ Atlast! A faint, faint streak along the horizon proclaimed approach- 
ing dawn, and as hope springs eternal in the human breast, so even the 
dawn of day would bring with it hope! Of what? Rescue? Anyway, 
hope! Something may turn up. If not, well-——. 

“ The faint streak of greenish white along the horizon gradually, very 
gradually, changed to a pale yellowish hue, and the yellowish hue to a 
golden tint, and as it widened, so things began to shape themselves out on 
the flooded earth below. 

“Then it was we realised how vast—how immense—how terribly 
imposing was the great tract of water! How vast was desolation—how 
complete! For miles around absolutely nothing was visible except an 
occasional tree which, being stouter than its fellows, had withstood the 
flood. Unless the railway company sent a party to rescue us, and that 
very shortly, Scruts and I could not have hoped to survive for long. Our 
poor shanty wasn’t built for such rough usage. Scrutton was wondering 
how long the shanty could possibly hold together, and turned his head in 
order to inspect that portion directly behind my back. I happened to be 
absently gazing at him whilst he was thuswise engaged, when something 
in his eyes compelled me instinctively also to turn and look in the same 
direction; and you can bet I shared somewhat the same sort of feelings as 
he did, for there, not three yards behind my back, having just emerged 
from the flood, and glaring at us with green, blazing eyes, was the panting, 
dishevelled, half-drowned form of the black jaguar. 
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“ Picture to yourself the situation we were in! To say we were 
dumbfounded is putting it very mildly. We were more than that—we 
were paralysed! There was the shanty absolutely unsafe; the flood-water 
rushing by at so many miles per hour; practically no food; and to crown 
the whole affair now we had this fresh and far more serious trouble thrust 
upon us. Had the Chinese paid a flying visit, as it would be only natural 
they should seek shelter from the common danger, thus willing to bury the 
hatchet and fly the flag of truce for the nonce; but for ‘ that’ to appear, 
well—it seemed beyond all explanation! Yet the poor beast had, in its 
dire peril, instinctively turned to us for help, and had struggled through 
the swirling flood to reach us. 

“It may well have shown signs of distress as it clambered upon our 
frail shanty, and had Scruts and I attacked it there and then, it is doubtful 
if the animal could have mustered sufficient strength even to defend its 
very life. However, the policy of attack never entered our minds; we 
concentrated our attention solely to defence, and the significance of the 
remark was fully realised when Scrutton informed me that he had left his 
revolver in the shanty below. 

“Thus we remained staring at each other, neither party daring to 
precipitate matters. It seemed as if a truce had been called until some 
future date when we should be able to fight against each other only, and 
not against the elemtnts. Each gripped our knives and waited! So also 
the jaguar watched and waited! Time slipped by, and, as if to keep pace 
with time, so also were pieces of wreckage from various parts of the country, 
tree trunks, pieces of fencing, etc., flying by, literally flying by—on the 
surface of the water. The whole of that morning we spent in watching 
our unwelcome guest. If either made a movement of any sort, it was 
immediately responded to by a series of ominous snarls and a display of 
very dangerous-looking teeth. 

“ Floating on the surface of the water, and being carried by the current 
in a direct bee-line to the shanty, was a huge tree trunk. In itself nothing 
remarkable; but what we could not understand was why the jaguar mani- 
fested such uneasiness and indulged so continually in sniffing the air as 
though scenting hidden danger, at the same time giving vent to a succession 
of growls. 

“ Had our sense of smell been as acute as our unwelcome visitor’s we 
need not have waited long in suspense; as it was, the cause of diversion of 
the animal’s attention soon presented itself in the shape of a huge python 
being carried on the tree trunk, and immediately it came in contact with 
the shanty, the snake darted forward and began battle with the jaguar, which 
had instinctively turned in self-defence from its common foe. Then ensued 
a terrific struggle. The jaguar was a splendid specimen of its kind, and 
put up a stern fight against its powerful opponent, its massive jaws striving 
continually to grip the python’s neck, and all the time its terrible claws 
were working great havoc in the sinuous monster’s body. But were the 
animal twice its natural size, it could scarce hope to prevail in so unequal 
a contest, for rendered practically helpless in being unable to grip with 
its jaws, the result was becoming a foregone conclusion, as the snake had 
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its ponderous coils wrapped around the body of the jaguar, and was 
gradually—very gradually—crushing the life out of the poor beast. 

“ Scrutton can’t say even to this day why he acted in the manner he 
did, but when the snake first waged war upon the jaguar he was immensely 
relieved, because he was of opinion they would either kill each other, or in 
the struggle for mastery they would fall into the water and be drowned; 
but when he saw the reptile gaining the victory, a sudden wave of revulsion 
swept over him, and, without heeding the consequences, he stepped briskly 
forward, and with his knife calmly and deliberately severed the body of 
the snake—once—twice—with the result that part fell into the water, and 
part, still twitching convulsively, dropped on the shanty. _ 

“This act, although Scruts did not perceive it at the time, and far 
more humane than allowing the animal to be crushed into a shapeless pulp, 
was the direct means of saving our lives, for had the reptile gained the 
victory, it would naturally have attacked us also, and a poor chance we 
should have had—far different than our attack on the creature whilst it 
was engaged in mortal combat with the jaguar. And I tell you, short work 
would have been made of us when once we were enfolded in those suffocating 
coils!’ The jaguar not only recognised instinctively the peril it had been 
in, but also to whom it owed escape from death. 

“It no longer snarled and showed its teeth. On the contrary, it 
settled itself comfortably and purred—actually purred, contentedly! The 
poor brute was filled with a sense of gratutude, the depth of which would 
be a credit to any mortal being. 

“ When the real situation dawned upon Scrutton, a sigh of relief 
escaped him, and he was filled with an emotion the like of which he had 
not experienced for many a year. And I was equally.grateful, I can tell 
you. Only think of it! We could eat, converse, lie down, and perhaps 
sleep—actually sleep on the same protecting roof as this ferocious animal, 
and yet feel a sense of security as strong as though stout iron bars separated 
us. In fact, we recognised a strong ally and protector, rather than anything 
else, and in this we were not mistaken, as later events testified. 

“ Thoroughly worn out by constant vigil and anxiety, we made as 
good a meal off our frugal-fare as possible, and then laid our weary bodies 
down to rest, and the Southern sun acting upon us with soothing influence, 
we were soon wrapt in profound slumber. 

“How long we remained thus we have no knowledge; but as the 
sun was low over the horizon we were awakened by an incessant and 
infuriated growling. Our former fears seized us for a moment, and we 
a to our feet expecting to find each other being torn in pieces by 
our fellow prisoner, but imagine our huge surprise and relief when we 
beheld the animal bravely holding the fort against a raft, on which were 
several jabbering, bewildered Chinamen, frightened out of their very senses. 
They had, in their superstitious ignorance, held we two ‘ foreign devils’ 
responsible for the rising of the water, and they had floated with the flood 
in the direction of our shanty in the hope of vetoing our efforts of openly 
defying their little wooden gods of fortune, and incidentally wiping off all 
scores for ever; but they were now far more convinced of our powers as 
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sorcerers, since we could command even the very wildest and most savage 
of all beasts to defend us whilst we slumbered. The humour of the 
situation dawned upon us, and we laughed aloud. We had no fear of 
our heathen antagonists now—not a scrap! The poor devils were too 
afraid to attack, although they far outnumbered us. They recognised at 
once that it would take quite their full complement to hope even to put 
paid to the account of our fierce ally, the jaguar—should they succeed in 
that much—and then they would have to encounter we ‘ foreign devils,’ 
which would never do at all! No, discretion was the better part of valour, 
so pocketing their rage as best they could, they sheered off—baffled, dis- 
contented, disgusted. Thus the final episode of probably the most eventful 
day in our lives! As the shadows of evening fell, we had the mortification 
of knowing our would-be assassins were far more favourably situated than 
ourselves, and it was only a question of time before they would be able to 
set foot once again on terra firma, whilst we—well, we wished we were in 
their place! . 

“ ¢ Would to heaven we had that luck,’ observed Scruts, as he seized 
and began to munch a biscuit. ‘Now, what about this animal? Strike 
me pink! Why, it’s nearly eaten the snake! That’s a good egg, that is! 
Now we shan’t have to feed it with our biscuits. We ain’t had much of 
a change all day—biscuits for breakfast, biscuits for dinner, biscuits for tea. 
Still, there’s no knowing how long we may have to feed off ’em yet! 
Huh! I had a pal once, and he was always composing poetry. Wonder 
what he would say if he saw me in this plight. Fair knockout, he was! 
I recollect he wrote a Limerick once after this style: “ There was a fellow 
named Scruts, Who ”—Hello! What’s that?’ 

“‘ He pointed to a boat, some considerable distance away, making in 
our direction. ‘ Look, ain’t that a boat coming? By jingo, so it is! 
Hooray, my boy, we’ll sleep between sheets like gentlemen, after all, 
to-night! ? How anxiously we watched the approaching rescue party. As 
they drew nearer we began to grow rather uneasy on account of the jaguar, 
as it manifested great signs of unrest, and Scrutton remarked, ‘ You know, 
I believe I should be able to tame that creature if I took it home with me, 
and I should very much like to; but I don’t want to see any fuss between 
it and the fellows in the boat. Anyway, it’s been friendly towards us so 
far, so I suppose it will be our fault if any rumpus crops up now! ? How- 
ever, when the time came for departure from our exile shanty, our rescuers 
didn’t quite relish the idea of such a savage-looking creature as companion, 
and protested strongly against conveying it; but as it seemed to be quite 
tractable when in the close companionship of Scrutton, it was allowed a 
place in the boat, albeit the crew to a man gave it a very wide berth all 
the way on the homeward journey. It may seem strange that a wild creature 
could become docile in so short a space of time; but the conditions—the 
flood in the first instance, coupled with the attack from the python and 
me release by Scrutton from certain death, had completely broken 
its malicious spirit and made it recognise itself as not all-powerful, especially 
when it realised that all men’s hands were not against 1t. 

“Such a furore was created amongst the inhabitants the first few days 
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of its living in a civilised town. Scruts and I obtained ‘ digs ’ together, 
but owing to our eccentric tastes for pets, we had considerable difficulty in 
obtaining any at all. When we went for a stroll, either for pleasure or on 
business, much consternation was caused on all sides. Dogs would suddenly 
recollect a pressing engagement somewhere else, and with tails ’twixt legs, 
would make record time in keeping their appointmnts. The cats were more 
bold. Some even stayed on the same pavement, although their owners 
would not have recognised them—their fur and tails having assumed such 
prodigious proportions—temporary, of course. 

“ However, despite the attitude adopted by the dogs and cats, the 
great beast persisted in following its master, Scrutton, wherever he went, 
and as time wore on people got quite used to it, and some even went so 
far as to stroke its back or head. 

“ The animal always slept in our bedroom at the foot of our bed, and 
we had no fear of burglars or other marauders intruding or molesting us 
so long as our faithful guard was near. 

“Some weeks after our first occupying our apartments, we retired 
as usual to our bedroom, and after sitting reading awhile, Scrutton said 
somewhat decisively, ‘ Something’s going to happen to-night. Take my 
word for it. Something will happen. Look at “ Bob ”’ 

“«< Bob ’ was the name we had given our pet. I looked, and noticed, 
which before had escaped my attention, Bob continually growling and 
moving his head restlessly amongst its fur as it was curled up on the floor. 
* Anyway,’ I remarked, ‘I think Pll turn in now, and rely on “ Bob ”— 
good old “ Bobby ” ’ (as I patted his head kindly) ‘ to see us safely through 
any danger.’ 

“It seemed as though I had scarcely closed my eyes, although I had 
in reality been asleep some time, when I heard Scrutton excitedly calling 
me to get up. I lost no time in springing out of bed, and by the light of 
the full moon, which streamed in the open casement, I beheld our faithful 
pet pinning a poor wretch of a Chinaman to the wall by the throat, and 
the expression on the man’s face in his death agony will never be forgotten 
by me. 
“Whilst one would-be assassin, at the instigation of the jaguar, was 
crossing the darkened River Styx, his compatriot in crime was plunging a 
dagger into the body of the animal, in the hope of making it release its 
hold. All this I absorbed in one glance as Scrutton sprang forward and, 
with no thought of his own safety (but desperate in his endeavour to save 
our pet from being killed), seized a chair, the first weapon that came handy, 
and with arms empowered with double their natural strength, he raised it 
to strike at the survivor, when, without a moment’s hesitation, the villain 
turned and sprang at Scrutton, brandishing his blood-stained knife in the 
air. Quick as he was, however, he was no match for the wounded jaguar, 
for the faithful beast, with one despairing effort, regained once more his 
wild forest agility, and with blood streaming from countless wounds, bore 
down upon the second would-be murderer with unresisting force, and 
gripping the Chinaman by the back of the neck, instantly dislocated it with 
his enormously powerful jaws. Both Scrutton and I saw at a glance there 
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was no need to attempt to render aid to either man or beast, and as I knelt 
down and rested our preserver’s massive head on my knee, and felt its 
warm tongue caressing my face, it was with vision nearly dimmed that I 
noticed the look of affection and devotion bestowed upon us, before they 
closed for cver, in the eyes of our pet, the black jaguar. The gold-mounted 
claw I hope to recover is the only souvenir I have kept of the animal which 
gave its life to save my friend and I. After a time Scrutton and I parted, 
but although we corresponded occasionally, we have unfortunately lost all 
trace of each other, and I haven’t heard of his whereabouts for some years 
now.” 

I was so completely carried away with this narrative that I had no idea 
we had reached our destination, and it was whilst we were dodging in and 
out amongst the thronging crowd a voice accosted me: 

“ Strike me pink, guv’nor, if it ain’t you! ” Once again Bill Sprarso 
had the advantage of me! Once again he had caught me meditating! 
“ Have you brought this gent to claim the charm? ” indicating, with a 
nod, my companion, whilst the merchants round about stared in open- 
mouthed wonder to see him clasp my proffered hand. “ Case, if yer have, 
I’ve given it to a pal o” mine to mind as wants pertickerly to speak to the 
gent wot comes to claim it [ll call him up now. ’Ere, Bill! ” he shouted 
to one of a group standing a short distance off, “ And over that cat’s paw 
thing, will yer? ” 

The person so addressed sauntered up, and this time the number of 


spectators who stared in open-mouthed astonishment was augmented to the 
extent of two, for as my soldier friend and the newcomer cordially grasped 
hands, the light of recogntion in their eyes was mutual, and the greeting 
terse in the extreme: 

“ Barlow! ” 

“ Scruts! ” 








THE PLAINT OF THE FIRST BARD 


By Artuur A. LopcE 


O minstrels of the years to be, 
Who deem your portion hard, 
Give thanks ye were not born, like me, 


A first and only bard, 


I am as one who by mistake 
And not to gain renown, 
An hour before his fellows wake 


ls up, and dressed, and down. 


Like Philomel ere breaks the morn 
I have no singing-mate; 
Why, even Homer isn’t born 


At this unholy date. 


Tis mine in slip-shod verse to chant 
The deeds our tribesmen do; 
Oh, let my praise of none be scant, 


Or deep the lapse I rue. 


They drag me to the chase or fight, 
Their prowess rare to show; 


But each his deeds of bravest might 


Performs when I don’: go. 


Our Chief has ballads sung or read 
While he’s at meat and wine; 
When, if I soar above his head, 


He flings a bone at mine. 
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I do not sonnetize the fair— 
Our maids would only scoff; 
We have atype that would, | swear, 
Choke even Herrick off. 


My rhymes I grave upon a slate, 
With missile-heads of flint; 
My patron breaks it on my pate, 


And THaT book’s out of print. 


O, ye who live in later years, 
And pen your odes at ease; 
Refuse the tribute of your tears, 


If critics chide or tease. 


Think, think of me who chant my lays, 
To rude unletter knaves; 
Who, if I fail to win their praise, 


Review me with their staves. 


Deep in some curséd nook I’m thrown, 
And beaten black and blue: 


’Tis as “ The Poet’s Corner” known, 


And it’s a tight one too! 


Nor do I even with success, 
Rewarding riches reap: 

I get my lodging and—ah, yes! 
My board—on which | sleep. 





THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Ropert Barr 
ROAMING ROUND ROYAT 


E Romans must have rejoiced when they first ran up 
against Royat. It was a spot after their own hearts, 
with springs both hot and cold, with water that was 
plain and pure, and water heavily medicated and 
gaseous. The surrounding mountains must have 
reminded them of their own Sabine hills. They 
built baths there that remain exposed to-day to the 
outer air, in a very perfect condition, and in their 
honour a gaseous spring is named the César. 

Plainly visible from Royat is a lovely and symmetrical mountain called 
the Puy de Dome. During the Middle Ages nobody thought of climbing 
it, and to-day the lazy modern ascends to the summit on a funicular railway. 
Imagine the astonishment of the first man who reached the top in the Middle 
Ages when he found there 
the extensive ruins of a [- _— 
Temple of Mercury. The 
Romans had been there 
before him. 

The Puy de Dome 
rises from an_ elevated 
plateau, and looks like a 
very perfectly contoured 
earthenware bowl. If a 
traveller, stick in hand, sets 
his back against the moun- 
tain, and journeys north- 
ward across the plateau, he 
soon comes to a valley, and 
at the head of that valley 
is a meagre village, well 
named Fontanas. Out from 
the hillsides, and up from 
the floor of the valley, gush 
fountains of pure, clear 
water, great in volume. 
Not for a moment are these 
floods allowed their liberty, 
but are set to work assoonas_ | 
they appear in the open air, | Royat. La Tiretaine. 
turning clumsy moss-grown 
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At Fontanas. Puy de Dome. 


waterwheels, grinding corn and sawing wood. The village is built of stone, 
and nearly every stone house has its waterwheel. This, of course, is due to the 
utilitarian Middle Age people, who well knew the value of water as a motive 
force. I have often wondered whether the Romans possessed water-mills. 
I have never come upon one, in Italy or elsewhere, which gave evidence 
of any great age, and perhaps it is the case that the ancient Romans used 
water only for bathing, for drinking, and for ornamental purposes. When 
I was a lad at school, my teaching was to the effect that the Romans were 
unacquainted with many of the well-known qualities of water, as, for 
instance, that it would always rise to its level. This ignorance, I was 
informed, caused the Romans to erect those immense and expensive 
aqueducts which ran practically level across the country from the source to 
the city. 

I held this belief for many years, until I discovered, in Pompeii, a 
ystem of water-piping as modern as if it were done by a plumber of to-day, 
which showed a knowledge of the fact that water would rise to the level 
of its source. . 

Perhaps the Romans had no use for water-mills, since all their work 
was done by slaves—a cheaper motive force than even the mill-wheel. 

If the tramp who has turned his back on the Puy de Dome continues 
his journey for three or four miles, he will come upon the ancient town 
of upper Royat, and although the road he traverses is of yesterday, he will 
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find on both sides of the valley the ancient Roman pathways, if he looks 
for them. 

Just below Fontanas, all the streams unite, and form a brawling little 
trout river called the Tiretaine, which will accompany him step by step, 
babbling all the way, a delightful companion on a warm summer day. To 
the top of a precipitous hill the sunny river leads him, merry and laughing 
up to now, a most joyous stream, cuddling to itself myriads of excellent 
trout. At the top of the hill it deserts him, and plunges head downward 
underground, with a roar of dismay. It will do much useful work before 
it sees the sunlight again, but alas! it will never more be the pure and 
limpid stream that ran down the Fontanas valley. A mile or more further 
on it comes to the open air, turgid and opaque, to wander through the 
slums of Clermont-Ferrand, turning no more wheels, and leading hereafter 
a vagabond life. 

The making of a village like old Royat must have been a wonderful 
piece of engineering. Subterranean sluices penetrate everywhere, sloping 
for ever downward, each carrying sufficient water to turn the wheels allotted 
to it. The whole dark underground portion of the village seethes with 
rushing, living water. I cannot even guess how many water-mills exist 
down that pretty, precipitous valley of the Tiretaine. Practically every 
stone building is a mill, and the picturesque wooden wheels, running at 
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varying degrees of speed, flash in the sunlight as they scatter the diamond 
drops of water, which dives into the ground again, having finished with 
one wheel, and eager to turn another. 

Of course, much power is wasted, although the picturesqueness of 
the scene is enhanced by the numerous waterfalls and the dripping wheels. 
A modern engineer would not need to sub-divide the river. He would 
grasp it as a whole, and fling it down an ugly but enormous iron pipe, there 
to whirl a turbine that would get ten times the power now evolved, and 
power which could be sub-divided by electric wires, and carried anywhere. 
Let us hope no such modern improvement will ever overtake Royat. 

The industries to which this crystal stream gives motion are numerous 
and various. Perhaps the strangest of them is the one called the Taillerie 
de Royat, where the onyx and amethyst and various other precious minerals 
of the mountains are cut and ground into paper-weights, a shoe- 
fasteners, and what not. A stranger entering into this factory thinks he 
has come on some form of heathen worship. Here half a dozen immense 
grindstones whirl side by side. They are covered almost completely with 
sheet-iron shields, and the only bit of the huge grindstone to be seen is 
through a slit near the floor. ‘Lying full length, face downwards, head 
towards the grindstone, are half a dozen prone men, each holding through 
the open slit a bar of porphyry, sardonyx, or other stone, against the 
circumference of the wheel, grinding it gradually into shape. The dust 
of this grinding is carried downward and out by the constant blast, and 
the prone man thus escapes breathing in even a particle, which would prove 
disastrous to his lungs. 

On the eastern side of the valley rises a precipitous cliff, and there we 
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see the bulk of huge hotels, like the citadel of Quebec. Further down the 
water-mills cease, and the third river flows through as lovely a park as 
could be imagined, with a long terrace bordering the eastward boundary 
of the gardens. Here we have stepped from medizvalism right into the 
most advanced section of the twentieth century. Overlooking this park 
rise immense hotels of the most modern luxury, the outsides white as 
Carerra marble. Along the walks, along the terrace, over green sward, 
under the trees, walk handsome ladies in the crippling costume of Paris, 
and in the elevated bandstand, led by one who is a celebrated composer, an 
excellent band gives forth the most delicious music, ordinary or classic, as 
the case may be. 

In this park gush forth the four great — springs of Royat, each 
with its covering pavilion. Here are cured maladies of the heart, and 
most of the other ills that affict humanity. The establishment, a long, 
massive building of solid stone, contains baths of all kinds, and at its 
western end is the comparatively minute and modest bathing place that 
the Romans built. 

Here the late King Edward, while Prince of Wales, came for the use 
of the healing waters. The King of the Belgians and other monarchs were 
frequent visitors. The late Lord Salisbury received such benefit from his 
sojourn in Royat that his physician has produced a little book on the subject, 
whose frontispiece is a portrait of the British Premier, who, indeed, could 
not have chosen a more pleasant place in which to shake off the grip of a 
malady. 





THE SMOKING ROOM. 


Teacher (to new pupil).—Why did 


Servant—Heavens, I have knocked 


the big flower-pot off the window Hannibal cross the Alps, my little 
ledge, and it struck a man on the man? 
head. My Little Man—For the same 


beautiful reason as the ’en crossed th’ road. 


Mistress—What! My e 
Yer don’t catch me with no puzzles! 








Reporter—You expelled him, as I “What is your idea of a heroine, 





understand the case, because he had 
been bribed. 

Indignant Statesman—Sir, you 
have been grossly misinformed. We 
expelled him because he confessed 
that he had been bribed. 

Tom—What was the name of the 
girl your brother married ? 

Maud—Stone, and_ she literally 
threw herself at his head. 





John,’’ asked the wife of his bosom, 
as she looked up from the novel she 
was reading. 

““A heroine, my dear,’’ answered 
John, “is a woman who could talk 
back, but doesn’t.’’ 





‘““Is your wife economizing.”’ 

“‘T think so. She now writes eight 
words On a page of letter paper instead 
of only six.” 
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